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Articre I. 
The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlieft Account 


of Time. Compiled from Original Writers.. By the Authors of 


the Antient Part. Vol, XVI. 


7 ] N our laft Number we gave an account of the preceding vo. 


lume of this work, which ended with an account of the Hot- 
tentots. We are here favoured with an amufing detail of the 
manners, religion, laws, commerce, &c. of all thofe king- 
doms lying between Cape Negro and the Gold Coaft, or fecond 
divifion of the Guiney Coaft. In this great tra&t of weftern 
continent, are included the maritime kingdoms, if we may fo call 
them, of Benguela, Angola, Kongo, Loango, and Pombo; and 
the inland or interior kingdoms of Metamba, Makoko, Mulak, 
and avariety of others, whofe names are probably fcarce known 
to moft of our readers. We have befides a curious account of that 
barbarous people called Giagas, and of that infamous. cruel 
proftitute their queen Zingha, a name terrible to this day in 
thefe countries ; the volume concluding with an exceeding en- 
tertaining account of the flave coaft, or firft divifion of the 
coaft of Guiney, and the powerful kingdom of Benin. We 
fhall endeavour to give as diftin& and concife an abftract of the 
manners of thefe feveral nations as the limits of an article will 
admit ; for as to criticifm it is out of the queftion, where we 
know fo little of the hiftory: fufficient it is we obferve, that 
the {tile is more enlivened than in moft of the preceding vo- 
lumes ; the narration lefs embarraffed with ufelefs difquifitions 
and notes, which ferved.no other purpofe than to gratify the va- 
hity of the writers, in difplaying a fund of ufelefs unneceflary 
erudition ; the different characters more ftrongly marked ; the 
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reflections more frequent and clofe ; and the difpofition of the 
materials more diftiné& and uniform. We may likewife remark 
the difficulty of compiling -a juft and regular feries of hiftory 
from the detached writings of voluminous jefuits and voyagers, 
who adhered to no method, and fet down their obfervations in 
the manner and order in which they occurred; a circumftance 
which alone reflects great merit on the work before us. ‘ Here 
(fay -our authors) is ao clue to guide our fteps; no plan of 
hiftory to ferve as a thread for our narrative. Materials are 
jumbled together, without regard to method or diction, the 
very perufal of which is more laborious and fatiguing than the 
whole of the execution befides. Under thefe circumftances we 
refolved to form our own plan, and digeft the whole in the . 
fame order we have hitherto maintained ; hoping that the diffi. 
culty of the undertaking will be compenfated by the fatisfaftion 
the reader will receive in the perufal of the firft copious, clear, 
and authentic annals of this country, even if they fhould prove 
deficient in fome of thofe embellifhments which conttitute the 
principal care of modern hiftorians.’ 


Benguela is the neareft kingdom to the country of the Hot- 
tentots, on the weftern fide of the great peninfula of Africa. 
The country is fertile, and abounds in droves of large beeves, 
fheep, and other quadrupeds. [t affords copper and elephants 
teeth for traffic; fome grain, poultry, and other provifions, 
fufficient to anfwer the neceffities of the ignorant, indigent in- 
habitants: but we need not dwell on thofe particulars, as the 
foil and climate are at leaft as good as the barbarous race of 
natives deferve. They are deferibed a brutifh lawlefs people, 
fubordinate to no authority, and regardlefS of the di€tates of 
humanity, religion, morals, and honour ; but at the fame time’ 
fimple, cowardly, and enfnaring. The men wear fkins wrapt 
round their loins, and copper ‘collars, ‘encircling their necks. 
This laft ornament the women wear of an extraordinary weight, 
amounting fometimes to r5 or 20 pounds; and both fexes 
adorn their arms and légs with bells, bracelets, and a kind of 
copper bufkin; for fuch the rings may be called from their 
enormous breadth and weight: Polygamy is permitted, and fo- 
domy practifed ; idols are worfhipped, and the fick and aged 
abandoned in their laft agonies. Such are ‘the outlines of this 
horrid picture, upon which-it would be difagreeable to dwell. 
Providence would not fuifer the vices of this people to efcape 
unpunifhed. A nation more favage, more cruel, and more 
warlike than themfelves, was fent to deftroy them. The Giagas 
entered Benguela, and made dreadful devaftations, flaying men, 
women, and children, without pity or remorfe. 

Before 
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Before we proceed, it may be proper we give fome account 
of this barbarous people, the fcourge of all the weftern king- 
doms ; and this our hiftorians ought to have done, as their in- 
curfions conftitute all that can be called hiftory in their deferip- 
tion of Kongo, Loango, &c. and the whole region of weftern 
Ethiopia. From. what nation of Africa the Giagas are origi- 
nally defcended, is not Known. It is probable they came from 
the frontiers of the empire of Monoemugi, and fixed their firft 
refidence in the kingdom of Makoko, north of Loango. Hence 
they fpread themfelves along the eaftern boundaries of Loango, 
Kongo, and Angola, ftill farther eaft into the very bowels of 
Metambo, where they founded a monarchy, and fouthward to 
the kingdom of Benguela. The Giagas are tall, lufty, ftrong, 
active, and fwift of foot : they climb the fteepeft mountains 
and moft rugged rocks, with the agility of wild goats. Even 
the women are ftout, warlike, and both fexes fo intrepid, 
that no enterprize is deemed too arduous. Plunder and prey 
excite them to the moft daring attempts, and nothing can with- 
ftand their impetuofity. Zimbo was the firft commander who 
led them to conqueft, accompanied by a virago, called Tem- 
ban-dumba, who ferved him at once for a concubine, counfel- 
lor, and fhield : he penetrated, at the head of the Giagas, te the 
very heart of Kongo, committing the moft inhuman butcheries 
in his way, and leaving nothing behind but devaftation andruin. 
Accuftomed to feed on human flefh, they put their unhappy 
prifoners to the moft excruciating tortures, to give a higher re- 
lith to their fiefh. Wild beafts, reptiles, corrupted carrion, 
and the moft beaftly and loathfome food, were greedily {wal- 
lowed, when the greater delicacies of human flefh were con- 
fumed. After a feries of victories, which terminate in a defeat, 
Zimbo dies, and is fucceeded by Temban-dumba, daughter of 
Dongii, one of the generals of the late king. She was bred 
under her mother, and at a very tender age difcovered fuch pru- 
dence, courage, and prefence of mind, that the was admitted 
into the moft intimate fecrets of the cabinet, and preferred to 
the command of armies. Soon fhe exprefied her uneafinefs at 
being fubje&ted to the-controul of a mother, inferior in capa- 
city to herfelf, and at laft broke out into open rebellion againft 
her parent. She had already given fo many proofs of an. intre- 
pid bravery, that her unnatural rebellion, initead of being re- 
fented by this barbarous people, was looked upon as a proof of 
heroic ambition, which gained her the hearts of all men. She 
forms projects for becoming-abfolute, and extending her domi- 


nions; and fucceeds by means the moft brutifhly cruel. 
; +. 
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«To execute her ambitious project the more effectually,’ {ite 
ordered her whole army to be drawn up in arms before her, and: 
appearing before them in her mafculine military drefs, prepared 
them, by. a proper preface, in which fhe acquainted them with, . 
her fanguine views of making them victorious and happy under 
her conduét, and, by their valour and affiftance, to lay the foun- 
dation of a powerful and glorious kingdom and government, 
which fhould eternife her memory,. and make them, arene by 
all the Ethiopic realms around them. 


* But firft of all fie told them, that fhe muft and'would in- 
ftruét and initiate them in the laws and rites of the antient Gia- 
gas, their anceftors,. aS the moft infallible means to make them 
as fuccefsful and opulent as the late Zimbo their leader,. without 
the danger of expofing themfelves to the fame difafters and 
misfortunes. ‘T’o convince them how much fhe was in earneit, 
and expected to be obeyed, fhe told them fhe would herfelf forth- 
with fet them an example worthy of their imitation and valour ; 
unlefs they were greatly degenerated from the courage and in- 
trepidity of their celebrated race ; and, if they were, would 
infallibly revive it in them. Having thus far raifed' their expec- 
tations, and fixed their attentive eyes and ears on her; fhe-or- 
deréd an only fon, which fhe had by one of her paramours, to 
be brought to her, together with a large peftle and mortar, in 
which, inftead of ovewhelming him with the careffes of a 
young and tender mother, as they might reafonably expeét, the, 
to their great furprize, and without the leaft thew of remorfe, 
pounded the innocent babe alive, till fhe had reduced the bones,. 
flefh, &c. into a pulp, among which fhe brayed feveral kinds of 
powders, herbs, roots, oil, and other drugs; and having:mixed 
the whole in a kettle over a flow fire, into an ointment, fhe 
ftripped herfelf, and ordered fome of her maids to anoint her - 
with it from head to foot, before them all. This done, fhe re- 
fumed her martial drefs, and told them, that that was the fo- 
vereign balfam which would render them not only ftrong and 
robuft, and fit ‘for martial exploits, but invulnerable and in- 
vincible, and a terror te all other nations. 


© It is hardly to be conceived, fays our author, how. that un- 
natural aétion was admired, and how fpeedily and univerfally it 
was followed by her barbarian fubjects ; much lefs. to reckon 
the many thoufands of male infants that were butchered in the: 
fame horrid manner, and for the fame hellifh purpofes. 


‘ She prefently after made it into alaw, that none of her fub- 
jects fhould undertake any thing of confequence, or even cone 


fult about any enterprife, till they had previoufly anointed them- 
felves. 
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“Yelves with that deteftable ointment, which, fhe told them, would 
jnfpire them with wifdom to chufe, and courage and refolution 
to execute, all their projects with undoubted fuccefs: and, that 
there never might be wanting a fupply of it, the enaéted fome | 
other edicts, by which feveral forts of male children were ex- 
cluded from being admitted into the Kilomba, or camp, or even 
from being brought up; fome of which were ordered to be 
pounded and boiled for the ufe above-mentioned, and others, 
that were either deformed or defective, to be thrown to the 
dggs ; to all which fhe added thofe infants which the chiefs and 

erfons of rank fhould voluntarily offer for the common bene- 
fit of the whole, and which, fhe faid, had by far greater vir- 
tue and efficacy, when made into ointment, than thofe of the 
meaner fort. Neither did fhe fuffer any woman to be brought 
to-bed in the:camp ; which, fhe affirmed, polluted it to fuch.a 
degree, as nothing could expiate but the death both of the mo- 
ther and child ; fo that, to deter pregnant women from it, the 
condemned them, whether the mifchance was voluntary or no, 
to kill their offspring with their own hand, or to be themfelves 
put to death,’ 


Moft of ‘thefe laws, which fhe ftiled quixillas, are ftill reli- 
gioufly obferved by the Giagas; only the women are prohibited 
to be killed for food, to prevent the extinétion of the fpecies. 
They are, however, referved for a purpofe little lefs inhuman, 
to grace the funeral ohfequies of fome great perfonage. Nay, 
the penalties annexed by law, lays no reftraint on the nobility, 
who glut themfelves, without dread, upon feinale flefh, as much 
the more delicious, perhaps, becaufe it is forbid by the laws. 
Our authors mention one chief, Giaga-Caffango, for the ufe of 
whofe table a certain number of young women were killed every 
day. Several other laws and cuftoms this hardened Amazon. in- 
troduced, wholly calculated to extinguifh humanity and decen- — 
cy. One, in particular, we fhall mention: when any of her of- 
ficers was ordered upon an expedition, it was expected he fhould 
lead his favourite wife or concubine into the moft publick part 
of the camp, and there, in full fight of a numerous circle of 
{pectators, celebrate the nuptial rites, or run the hazard of be~ 
ing difmiffed the fervice ; a favagé cuftom, fcarcely to be pa- 
ralelled in the annals of human nature, except in one inftance, 
which the learned Profper Alpinus mentions of the Arabs at 
Grand Cairo, whofe marabuts go through the fame ceremony 
at the rifing of the Nile. At Jaft, after murdering whole na- 
tions around her dominions, whole hecatombs of her own pa- 
ramours, friends, relations, and fubjeéts, this bloody princefs 
was poifoned by one of her gallants, who fucceeded to her. 
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crown. We do not chufe to trace the hiftory of this deteftable 
nation further, which, it were to be wifhed for the credit of hu- 
man nature, were entirely fabulous, in which light it may pro- 
bably appear to many readers. 


We now return to the kingdoms of Kongo and Loango, both 
of which, with Angola, formerly conftituted but one kingdom, 
governed by one fovereign. Kongo is bounded on the north 
by the famed-river Zair, on the fouth by the Danda, on the 
eaft by the kingdoms of Fungono and Metambo, the burnt 
mountains of the fun, the cryftal, faltpetre, and filver moun- 
tains; and on the weft by the Ethiopic fea, extending about 
three degrees from north to fouth. Situated under the torrid zone, 
the climate muft neceflarily be hot. It is, however, extremely 
fertile ; and to the indolence of the inhabitants muft we afcribe 
their poverty. A variety of birds, quadrupeds, trees, plants, 
afd other vegetables, fearcely known in other parts of Africa, 
are produced gere in great abundance. Some writers alledge, 
that Kongo is but thinly inhabited; but Cavazzi, and the beft 
authorities affirm, that the king can raife nine hundred thou- 
fand fighting men ; and that the profelytes made by the mii- 
fionaries, exceeded fix hundred thoufand fouls. ‘The fecundity 
of the women is, indeed, aftonifhing, the laws and cuftoms 
of the people humane, fo that nothing befides indolence can 
hinder the country from being populous. Joined to extreme 
indigence and flavery, the inhabitants are puffed up with pride 
and arrogance ; and, indeed, we find thefe the ufual concomi- 
tants on poverty, as if they wanted to compenfate wretched- 
nefs by conceit and infolence. ‘They imagine that all trading 
nations are forced to thofe fervile employments, by the unkind- 
nefs of nature, which,denies them a fubfiftence without labour ; 
and they content themfelves with a bare exiftence, rather than 
difgrace the dignity cf their blood by any kind of occupation 
or induftry. All the laborious employments are punifhed with 
death or a fine, but robbery rewarded and extolled, as a proof 
of courage. The religion of the country is the groffeft idola- 
try, blended with a thoufand ridiculous fuperftitions; their 
priefts the moit artful impoftors ; and the high-prieft, cr cha= 
lombe, worfhipped as a deity even by the king. The original 
complexion of the natives-was a pale yellow, now faded toa 
dufky olive, fince the intermixture of the Portuguefe : their 
eyes are generally a lively black, fometimes a dark fea colour ; 
their other features refemble thofe of other negroes, and their 
ftature of a middling fize. They are fufpicious, jealous, envi- 
ous, and treacherous ; fomeof which qualities they feem to owe 


to the firft propagators of chriftianity among them. ‘Thefe few 
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detached features, we think fufficient to convey an r idea se the 
Kongoefe. 


Our authors proceed next to relate the origin, antiquity, 
foundation, and hiftery of the kingdom of Angola ; in ie 
the curious reader -will find a variety of entertaining partict 


Angola was formerly but a province of Kongo; nowit i is an 
independent monarchy, extending along the Ethiepic. coaft, 
from the mouth of the Danda, under 8 deg. 10 min. fouth lat. 
to the river St. Francis, under 13 deg. 15 nin. Im genéral- the 
kingdom is fertile, populous, and rich in nateral produGtions. 
The Portuguefe miffionaries have made a furprifing progrefs ih 
eftablithing chriftianity here, and, indeed, they have: acquired 
by their policy, a great thare in the government. In natural 
difpofition the inhabitants differ but.a iittle from the Kongoefe, 
only they are more rich and lefs arrogant: In the hiftory>-of 
Angola, we have an amufing account of the foundatiom of the 
kingdom, and fucceffion of the monarchs ; of the fic -arri¥al 
of the Portuguefe in that country, and their fubverfion, of the 
monarchy, after depofing queen Zinga, who waged jong) and . 
bloody wars againit them. 


Chap. V. contains a defcription of the fituation, extent, and 
limits of the Kingdom of Loango$; of the manners and reli- 
gion of the natives ; the incurfions of the Giagas, with feveral 
‘ other particulars, which the authors fometimes repeat, and often 
contradict, by relating other particulars, diametrically oppofite. 
But we cannot be furprized at catching them napping in {> 
tedious and laborious a work, 


We come now to the kingdom of Benin, fituated at the eaftern 
extremity of the Guiney coaft, the hiftory of which. is replete 
_ with entertainment, various paflages of which*we fhall extract 

for the fatisfaétion of the reader, aud as fpecimens of the’ftile. 


‘The natives of Great Benin are in‘géneral a good-natured, . 
gentle, and civil people, from whom, bykind ufage, any thing 
may be obtained. If they receive prefents, they return them by 
double the value ; and-will even fteal to.enable their gratitude. 
If a ftranger makes a requeft, he is feldom refufed, however 
inconvenient it may be to comply ‘with his defire. In fhort, 
their difpofition is no lefs eafily worked upon by foft means, 
than inflexible to all kind of feverity and rough ufage. By 
courtefy their pride is flattered, their felf-importance, ‘raifed, and 
a parafite will fucceed in points which a blufterer would try in 
vain to effeét. They are quick and-alert in bufinefs, greatly 
attached to their antient manners, and fhocked at any the leaft 
innovation. In this alone, perhaps, they are. difagreeable, 
S 4 Bra 
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many of their cuftoms being equally difgufting and unnatural 
to an European. In their bargains in trade, with ftrangers ef- 
pecially, their tenacioufnefs of their own opinions renders it — 
difficult to deal with them. It frequently happens that a bar- 
gain for elephants teeth will take up fome weeks before it is 
completed, with fo many ceremonious civilities, truly ridiculous, 
is it preceded ; yet with each other, where they repote a confi- 
dence, no people make. greater difpatch.’ 


* The government appoints a kind of brokers called Merca- 
dors, or Fiadors, to treat with ftrangers about all merchandize. 
Thefe Mercadors fpeak a corrupt Portuguefe, which enables 
them to converfe with Europeans. This qualification isefteemed 
by their countrymen their only excellency, as without it they are 
Jooked upon as the refufe and dregs of the people, becaufe they 
trade upon borrowed capitals ; in fuch. efteem are riches held 
even among negroes and barbarians, and fuch is the contempt 
affixed to poverty. Among themfelves all private bargains are 
difpatched with the utmoft-fecrecy, for fear of exciting the jea- 
Joufy or avarice of their governors. Their being reprefented to 
thefe as great traders, would infallibly be attended with ruinous 
confequences; for the governors keep a number of emiffaries 
in conftant employment, always ready to accufe thofe perfons 
they are defirous of facrificing to their intereft and ambition. 
For this reafon thofe who are out of power, and bear no fhare 
in the government, carefully conceal their wealth, putting forth 
every appearance of poverty, in order to-efcape the rapacious 
hands of their fuperiors. This obliges them all to an artful 
and cunning civility, in order to avoid accufers, and bribe by 
refpe&t and deference thofe men to whom they are afraid of of- 
fering money.’ ; 


‘ The king, great lords, and every viceroy and governor, fup= _ 
port, according to their ability, a certain number of pocr at 
their refidences. The blind, the lame, and infirm, are the ob- 
jedts of their charity ; as for-the lazy, they are fuffered to ftarve 
if they refufe to fupply their own wants. By this excellent po- 
lice not a beggar or vagrant is to be feen. The public officers 
keep the idle to their labour, to prevent their infirmities, the 
confequence of poverty, from increafing the tax on themfelves. 
This neceffary care fucceeds fo happily, that in fpite of their na- 
tural indolence, the indigent are but few. Liberality and ge- 
nerofity are diftinguifhing qualities in the natives of Benin ; but 
they accompany their donations with an oftentation that de- 
ftroys the grace and beauty of the aétion. Nay, fo intoxi- 
cated are they with the love of praife, and the reputation of li- 

berality, 
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berality, that they often impoverith themfelves, and ruin their 
families, to excite admiration.’ 


« In general the negroes of this country are libidinous, and’ 
much addiéed to venery, which they afcribe to the free ufe of 
Pardon wine, and good eating. ‘This, however, is an obferva- 
tion which will hold not only in Benin, but in almoft all warm 
climates. Their converfation is pure, and free from all obfce- 
nity ; the rites of love they hold as facred, te be fpoken of only 
in places deftined for that purpofe, in retreats, and in a man- 
ner neither to offend the eye nor ear; yet the delicate hint, the 
well-wrapped double-entendre, is fo far from being prohibited, 
that the perfon poffeffed of this talent paffes for the firlt of 
wits. Hence it is that converfation is continually enlivened with 
well-contrived fables, and chafte fimiles, tending however to 
this point. The pregnant wife is forbid the careffes of her hus- 
band till after delivery. If the infant proves a male, it is pre- 
fented to the king, as properly and of right belonging to him ; 
but the females are the property of the father, are intirely un- 
der his power, live with him till marriage, and in this are wholly 
directed by his will.’ 


‘ When a woman bears two children at a birth, it is deemed 
2 happy omen; the king is made acquainted with it, and public 
rejoicings are ordered to be kept, which they exprefs by a va- 
riety of wretched mufic, vocal and inftrumental. As the tafk 
of fuckling both children is efteemed too difficult for the mo- 
ther, the father by law is obliged to look out for a nurfe, who 
_ has loft her own child; and that no advantage may be taken of 

his circumftances, her price is rated by authority. AtArebo | 
only, twin births are reputed a bad omen, and attended with great 
gtief tothe unhappy parents. Here they actually treat the mo- 
ther with the utmoft barbarity, killing both her and the chil- 
dren, and facrificing them to a certain demon which they are 
firmly perfuaded haunts the village. If the hufband happens to 
be uncommonly fond of his wife, he purchafes her life, and fa- 
crifices in her ftead a female flave ; but the children, without pof- 
fibility of redemption, aré the atoning offering which this cruel 
and favage law requires. Such an impreffion have thofe dif- 
mal events made upon the men in general, that thofe whofe 
circumftances are able to fupport the expence, ufually fend their 
wives to be delivered in another country ; whence it is proba- 
ble that this more than favage cuftom will one day be abolifhed. 
The wood fuppofed to be frequented by this evil fpirit is kept 
, fo facred, that no foreign negro of either fex is permitted to 


enter it. If a native of Arebo accidentally falls into any path 
leading 
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leading to this wocd, he is obliged, however preffing his Buffs 
*nefs may be, to purfue it to the end without looking back; the 
violation of which cuftom, or of that other cruel one of mur- 
dering their wives and children, they believe will be attended 
with a plague, famine, or fome public calamity.  Notwith- 
ftanding this rivetted fuperftition, Nyendael fays, that he has 
frequently gone a fhooting here ; and, to ridicule their ftupid 
credulity, has frequently turned back before he proceeded half 
way in the track leading to the wood. At firft they imagined he 
would inftantly fall down dead, or be feized with fovea violent 
diforder ; but perceiving that no bad confequences followed his 
boldnefs, their faith was fomewhat ftaggered. The roguifh 
priefts, however, deftroyed all his endeavours by their artful fal. 
voes and fubterfuges ; affirming, that no inference could bé 
drawn from the practice of a white man, their god not taking 
any conceyn about him; and that if a negro were to attempt 
the fame thing, the confequence would moft certainly be fatal,’ 


‘ As tothe religion of the country, it is fo fraught with good 
fenfe and abfurdity, that we are at a lofs how to defcribe it; 
The Fetiche, of which we fhall fpeak explicitly in another 
place, is worfhipped here, as in all the other countries on the 
weftern coaft of Africa. ‘They take every thing that feems ex- , 
traordinary for agod, and make offerings to it. Thefe, how: 
ever, they confider in a fubaltern capacity, a€ting as mediators 
_ between men and the great God, of whom their ideas are lefs 

grofs and unworthy. ‘To God they afcribe the attributes of 
omnifcience, omniprefence, omnipotence, and invifibility. They 
believe that he atuates every thing, and governs the world by 
his providence. As he is invifible, it would be abfurd, they 
think, to reprefent him under a corporeal form, to image and 
worfhip what we never faw, and cannot comprehend. To every 
evil they give the name of devil, imagining, that an evil-dif- 
pofed, wicked, and malicious fpirit, prefides over all that is 
bad. ‘This being they worfhip out of fear, and to preventhis 
injuring them. The devil,however, is not reprefented by any 
particular figure or image; he exifts wholly in the mind, and 
the fame idol is often worfhipped for the great God and the 


devil.’ 

The authors come next to the Slave Coaft, or the firft divi- 
fion of Guiney Proper, under which they deferibe a variety of 
kinedoms ;' but we fhall content ourfelves with a few curious 
extradts from their account of the beautiful. little kingdom of 
Whidah. ‘This little kingdom is, perhaps, the moft populous, 
fertile, and pleafantly fituated {pot in the univerfe. Itis thus 


defcribed by our authors. 


‘ Having 
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* Having once got on fhore, the fcene is foon changed from a 
dreadful fwelling furf to a moft beautifully enamelled meadow, 
covered all the year round with a fine verdure, that nothing can 
exceed. Round the coaft the country is flat, mfing by an eafy 
and equal afcent towards the interior parts, that fets the land- 
fchape in full view, and prefents a moft pleafing and rich prof- 
pect to the thipping. The height of the afcent is bounded by 
a chain of mountains that defends the country from. its north- 
eaft neighbours. . All the Europeans who have been in Whidah 
fpeak of the country with raptures, and extol it as the moft 
beautiful in the world. The trees are ftrait, tall, and difperfed 
in the moft regular order, which prefent to the eye fine long 
groves and avenues, clear of all brufh-wood and weeds. ‘The 
verdure of the meadows, the richsefs of the fields, cloathed 
with three different kinds of corn, beans, roots, and fruits, 
and the maltitude of houfes, with a dimpling ftream, mur- 
muring down the declivity to the fea, form the moft delightful 
profpect that fancy can picture to itfelf. Every inch of ground 
is converted into ufe, except thofe places deftined by nature for 
pleafure, where the woods fpring up fpontaneoufly in the moft 
exquifite rural fimplicity. A perpetual fpring and autumn fuc- 
ceed each other; for no fooner has the husbandman cut his 
corn, than he-again plows and fows the ground ; yet is it not 
worn out; the next crop puts forth with the fame vigour as the 
former, as-if nature here were inexhauftible. . Unqueftionably 
certain it is, that the kingdom of Whidah 4s fo,populous, that 
one fingle village contains as many inhabitants) as feveral intire 
kingdoms on the coaft of Guiney ; and yet they: ftand fo clofe, 
that one is amazed how the moft fertile land on earth can fup- 
ply the number of people contained in fo {mall a compafs. One 
may compare the whole kingdom to a great city, divided by 
gardens, lawns, and groves, inftead of ftreets ; nota village in 
Whidah being a mufket-fhot diftant from another. Some are 
the king’s, fome the viceroy’s villages, and others are built and 
peopled. by particular. private families. .The former are the 
largeft and beft built; but the latter the beft cultivated; if 
there be any difference in a country fo uniformly rich and beau- 
tiful. In a word, it is the true image of what the poets fing 
of the Elyfian fields; and, to {peak all its perfections, though 
the authority is undeniable, would appear to the reader as if 
we indulged a warm imagination at the expence of ftrict hifto- 
rical truth.’ 


‘ In the capital Kavier, or Sabi, a great market is held every 
fourth day, in the different ftreets of the city. In the other 
towns of the provinces they keep an Aploga, as they term it, or 
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a fair, where'one feldom fees fewer than fix thoufand merchanmts, 
At Sabi the greateft markets are on Wednefday and Saturday, 
To prevent confufion, and the difturbance that might arife in 
the city from fuch a multitude of people, the market is re. 
moved at a mile’s diftance from the walls, to a fine large plain, 
feveral parts of which are adorned with groves of tufted trees, 
which afferd a refrefhing fhade to the people, half {tifled in 
the croud, and fcorched under the burning heat of the fun, 
Here the king’s women attend to fell cloths, and their other 
manufactures.. ‘Thefe fairs and markets are regulated with f 
much care and prudence, that nothing contrary to law is ever 
committed. All forts of merchandize are here collected ; and 
thofe who have brought goods are permitted to take what time 
they pleafe to difpofe of them, but without fraud or noife. A 
judge, attended by four officers armed, is appointed by the king 
for the infpeétion of all goods, to hear and determine all grie- 
vances, complaints, and difputes. To opprefs liberty, and fell 
for a flave the man born free, is a crime of a black complexion, 


and always punifhed with death.’ 


‘ Bofman fays, that the inhabitants of Whidah exceed all 
the negroes he had feen, both in good and bad qualities. Alf 
ranks and degrees of them treat the Europeans with extreme 
civility, courtefy, and refpeét. Other negroes are eternally fo- 
liciting prefents ; the Whidans had rather give than receive. 
When the Europeans trade with them, they expect they fhould 
return thanks for the obligation ; but their making a prefent ta 
a white man they value as nothing, and are difpleafed at any ac- 
knowledgment for a thing fo trifling. They have an obliging 
engaging manner of addrefling each other, and a degree of fub- 
ordinate refpe&t proportioned to the quality of the perfon, that 
greatly aftonifhed Bofinan, among a rude people, as he firk 
imagined them to be. When amy one vifits or accidentally 
meets his fuperior, he immediately drops upon his knees, kiffes 
the earth three times, claps his hands, and wifhes him a good 
day or good night, which the other returns in the pofture in 
which he then happens to be, by gently clapping his hand, and 
wifhing him the fame. ‘The other all this while remains fit- 
ting, or proftrate on the earth, till the fuperior departs, unlefs 
fome urgent bufinefs calls him, in which cafe he makes his apo- 
logy in the moft fubmiflive terms. The fame refpect is fhewn 
to the elder brother by the younger, to fathers by their chil- 
dren, and by women to their husbands. Every thing is deli- 
vered to, or received from, a fuperior 6n the knee. Women 
do the fame to their husbands, adding, what is eiteemed a mark _ 


of ftill more profound refpeét, the clapping together of both 
i | hands. 
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fands. When perfons of equal condition meet, they each fall 
down, clap their hands, and mutually falute ; the fame cere- 
monies being nicely obferved and imitated by their feveral at- 
tendants, a whole retinue of an hundred perfons being down at 
once on their knees, which might eafily be miftaken for fome 
public a&tof devotion. If a fuperior fneezes, every one round 
him fall upon their knees, clap their hands, and with him hap- 
pinefs. In aword, no part of the world is more polite in the 
external ceremonies than the kingdom of Whidah. How ana- 
tion, confined to fo fmall a {pot of ground, fhould differ fo far 
in manners from the furrounding kingdoms, with which they 
have a conftant intercourfe, is not fo eafily accounted for. One 
would be led to think that this happy little people have a foil, 
a climate, and a nature peculiar to themfelves, and difering 
from thofe diftant but a few miles from them. ‘The natives of 
Whidah are in general tall, well made, ftrait, and robuft. Their 
eomplexion is black, but not fo jet and glofly as thofe of the Gold 
Coait, and ftill lefs than thofe of Senegal and the river Gambia. 
They excel all other negroes in induitry and vigilance. IdlenefS 
is the favorite vice of the Africans in general ; here, on the 
contrary, both fexes are fo laborious and diligent, that they ne- 
ver defift till they have finifhed their undertaking ; carrying the 
fame fpirit of perfeverance into every aétion of their lives.’ 


After a circumftantial account of the religion of the Whida- 
nefe, and their /frake worthip, the authors {peak in the follow- 
ing terms of the female prietts : 


‘The women promoted to the dignity of Betas, or priefteffes, 
immediately afflume dignity, even though born of flaves.and the 
dregs of mankind. They are equally, often more, refpected 
than the priefts, and claim to themfelves the appellation of rhe 
children of God. While other females pay the moft flavith obe- 
dience to the will of their husbands, thefe arrogate to them- 
felves an abfolute and defpotic fway over them, thee children, 
and effeéts. She who yefterday breathed at the pleafure of her 
lord and mafter, to-day (fuch is the force of weak zeal) governs 
with the pride of aneaftern princefs, and the arrogance of une 
unufed to power. This makes the men decline thofe holy 
matches, and prevent, if poflible, their wives being raifed to 
that honour they fo much covet. 


* Des Marchais thus relates the ceremonies obferved in 
the election of priefteffes. Every year they chufe a certain 
number of young virgins, who are feparated from the reft of 
the fex, and confecrated to the fnake. The old priefteffes are 
charged with this bufinefs. They begin at the time when the 
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corn firft buds forth, retiring firft to their habitations, fitn4 
ated at a fhort diitance from the town. Armed with clubs, 
they fally out from thence like furies, enter the town, and run 
about the fireets, crying out, Nige badiname, “ Stop them; 
feize them!” All the girls from eight to twelve years of age, 
whom they are able tu catch, are their property by law: and, 


provided they enter not into courts or houfes, no one is permit- . 


ted to refift or oppofe them. Their attack is fupported by the 
priefts, who, without pity, kill all thofe who prefume to-de. 
fend themfelves from the blows of thofe remorfelefs gorgéns, 
The young captives are conducted by thofe old bedlamites to 
their abodes : their apartments are afligned them, where they 
are inftructed in the mytteries of religion, or rather of fraud, 
vice, and hypocrify, and marked with the image of the ferpent; 
the parents are made acquainted with the place of their retire- 
ment ; and, far from lamenting their fate, they are overjoyed 
with the honour done their family, and the good fortune of 


their daughter ; nay, they frequently voluntarily offer to dedi- | 


cate them to the fnake. If the old prieftefies fhould happen to 
fail of feizing in the city the number of virgins required, they 
then make excurfions into all parts of the kingdom 5 which ge- 
nerally continue four or five days. Thefe, in the fame manner 
as thofe in town, are limited to certain hours of the night. 


¢ At firft the young ladies are treated with abundance of fen- 
dernefs: they are taught to fing and dance at the facrifices, and; 
after a complete education, they are permitted to refide with 
their fathers, under the reftriction of returning at appointed pe- 
riods to their duty. As for the old priefteffes, they are com- 
pofed of fuch as have either loft their husbands, or were never 
married, poffeffing all the virulence, rancour, and malignity, 
infeparable from the breaft of an old virgin, envying the happi- 
nefs of others, unworthy of felicity themfelves, and equally 
hated and defpifed by all mankind. To conclude this account 
of religion, to the other accomplifhments of the young lady 
are fuperadded the arts of love and gallantry. They are taught 
by the old bawds to wheedle, to toy, and to counterfeit the fits 
and tranfports of the moft violent paffion. ‘Thus they raife the 
price of their favours, fhare in the booty, and encourage the 
girls to compliance, by promifing them they fhall be amply re- 
warded in the great Fetiche’s country; yet, where their intereft 
is not concerned, they are the moft vigilant guardians of virgin 
honour, more out of fpite than principle ; lefs from virtue, thar 
envy of thofe joys of which they can never participate.’ 





Heartily could we wifh, that the antient virgins of our owm 
country merited a different charaCter. 
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. In the next fe&tion we have a defcription of the civil govern- 
ment, capital laws, laws relative to infolvent debtors, laws of 
fucceffion, revenues 6f the crown, and military force of Whi- 
dah: the whole concluding with an account of the foil, climate, 
produce, and, laftly, the revolutions in the kingdom, and its 
conqueft by the brave king of Dahomay, whole intrepidity, 


juitice, magnanimity, and {plendid public and private virtues, 


would do honour to the monarch of the moft civilized Euro. _ 
pean kingdom. 


The volume concludes with the hiftory and conqueft of the 
kingdom of Ardrah, which was over-run by the fame Truro 
Audati king of Dahomay, whofe charaéter our authors delineate 
in the moft ftriking colours. We fhall confine ourfelves to a 
very few extracts from this very entertaining account. 


‘The Ardrafians prefer the language of Alghemi to their 
vernacular tongue, efteeming it more elegant, fweet, and fone 
rous. Nosletters:or written charaders of either of thefe lan- 
guages are in ufe, but the king and nobility fpeak,. read and 
write the Portuguefe fluently. The vulgar, who, can neither 


‘write nor read, ufe a fmall cord tied in knots, to each of which 


they affix certain ideas, and by that means convey their fenti- 
ments toa diftance. It isa kind of cypher, where the parties 
mutt fettle certain preliminaries, before they are able to corref- 
pond. Their is, however, a great deal of genius in this con- 
trivance, and prodigious memory neceflary to the execution of 
it, with a tolerable degree of accuracy; yet it is fuprifing with 
what facility they retain and combine the ideas firft annexed to 
each knot.’ 


« The men have here the fame liberty as at Whidah, of taking 
as many women as they are able to maintain. No’ great cere- 
mony is obferved in matters of love; the great liberty enjoyed 
by fingle women, whofe general carriage is loofe and lafcivious, 
affords abundance of opportunities for making and receiving 
addreffes. Birth and fortune are feldom regarded. The mea 
of the Joweft clafs pretend to women of the higheft quality, love 
qualifies alone, fets all degrees upon a level, regulates the con- 
duét of parents in unequal matchés, and makes al} the parties 
happy. How different this cuftom from a certain unnatural 2@, 
paft in a country the moft admired for its laws, and the ‘firftin 
rank of .any perhaps in the world, for the good fenfe, the-eru- 
dition, and the manly freedom of the people ! Notwithftand- 
ing this toleration, men feldom look for wives out of their own 
clafs: as they chiefly aflociate with thofe, fo their choic ‘e is gene- 
rally confined among them.’ 

‘ Wiiters 
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¢*Writers obferve, that the climate of Ardrah is unfavonr. 
able to the propagation of the fpecies, it feldom happen. 
ing that a woman ever becomes mother of more than two or 
three children. But this we would rather afcribe to their poli- 
cy, than to any default in the air and climate. The women are 
married fo young, that their charms vanifh, they lofe the power 
of exciting defire, and indeed of enjoying nature before the age 
of maturity in other countries. Befides, the men are ener- 
vated with the opportunity which variety affords of indulging 
their paflions ; and as they marry while they are boys, they are 
debilitated before they become men. One extraordinary no-’ 
tion, confidering the inequality of births, prevails if this coun- 
try ; itis, that a woman delivered of twins is reputed an adul- 
trefs, becaufe they cannot conceive how a woman, who has con- 
fined her careffes to one man, fhould bring forth two children. 
The men, fays Barbot, after having robbed the flower of ‘its 
chief beauty, the modeft blufh, do not confine themfelves to 
their own women, but lie on the watch to decoy the wives and 
daughters of their neighbours; a vicious principle in human 
nature, that grafps at whatever is without the reach of poffef- 
fion. ‘This author affirms, contrary to the teftimony of all} 
other writers, that the women are kept in the utmoft fubjection, 
prohibited the fight of men, much more their converfation, and 
fcarcely admitted into the company of Europeans, before the 
husband is fully fatisfied of their morals, and poffeffed with 
high notions of their honour and character. Indeed if the 
manners of the women be fuch as we have defcribed, this re- 
ftri€tion is almott a natural confequence.’ 


From thefe extraéts we imagine the reader will conceive no 
unfavourable idea of the execution of this volume. It were, — 
however, to be wifhed, that more attention were paid to geo- 
graphical order. We fee the hiftory proceed from eaft to weft 
in the general plan ; yet are kingdoms confounded with refpeé to 
their relative fituations. Whidah, for inftance, is defcribed be- 

fore Ardrah, and Koto and Popo before either, tho’ the natural — 
order requires that firit Ardrah, then Koto, Popo, and Whidah, 
fhould be defcribed. It were better,. perhaps, if the whole of 
the African hiftory had been divided into certain diftrifts, and 
large empires, without any regard to the infinity of little king- 
domsand ftates, which helps only to fwell the work. 
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Art. Il. 4 Chronological Abridgment of the Roman -Hifory, fromm 
the Foundation of the City to the ExtinGtion of the Republic. Writ- 
ten in French dy M. P. Macquer, Member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences. Tranflated, and improved with Notes, geograpbical « 
and critical, ills uftrating the Antiquities of Rome, by Mr. ‘Tho- 
mas Nugent. 8ve. Pr. 5s. Nourfe. 


F all nations the French feem to have ftudied the Roman 
‘Hiftory with the moft fedulous application, if we way 
judge by the great number of excellent, political, and hiftorica 
writings upon this fubje& in their language. Montefquieu, 
Vertot, and Mably, have admirably explained the genius of the 
Roman people, the fpirit of their conftitution, the peculiar cir- 
cumftances which contributed to render their fovereignty uni- | 
verfal, and the caufes of their decline. Rollin, Catrou, or 
vier, and 1 twenty more, have. written Roman Hiftories, fuperior 
in ftile and compofition to thofe of other nations ; and we ma 
indeed obferve, that this is the field where the writers of that 
country range with the greateft’ freedofh, the moft credit to 
themfelves, and profit to their readers. Affifted by the valua- 
ble colle&tions of medals in the royal cabinet, and, perhaps, in- 
. {pired by their vicinity to the fcene of fo many glorious action 
they emulate each other, who fhall beft relate tranfations which 
afford ‘the ftrongeft precepts, and moft animating examples of 
the means of acquiring univerfal monarchy. Policy, as well as 
inclination, leads that ambitious people to purfue ftudies fo con- 
genial to their difpofition, fo flattering to their afpiring views, 
and co-incident with their defigns upon the liberties of mankind. 
How artfully do they feize every opportunity of deducing refléc- 
tions, which infinuate a tacit compliment to their own govern- 
ment, and vindicate thofe practices by which they would efta- 
blith defpotifm and fervitude. < To do juftice t to Servius, ‘(fays 
our author, p- 36. ) there is teafon’ to believe, that being con- 
vinced there is no medium between a pure monarchy and a go- 
vernment intirely republican, he thought’ it incumbent upon 
him to’ prefer the former, for the benefit of his people.’ Yet 
certain we are, that Servius planned a fcheme’ of government, 
neither wholly republican nor monarchical, part of which Ju-. 
nius Brutus afterwards adopted, on the expulfion of the Tar- 
quins.. One would’ indeed imagine from fuch a refleétion, that 
M. Macquer had never heard of fuch 4 country as England, tho’ 4 
his name feems to indicate him a fubjeé of that crown: In 
another place our author affirms, ‘ that Providence has pointed 
out a monarchical.government to all nations, and that human 
fociety is in a ftate of violence, till this fyftem takes place : 
Vou. IX. April 1760. es when 
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when once it is eftablifhed, the ambition of the nobility is curbed, 
and they. are obliged to approach the, throne with awful reve- 
rence. A monarchical government, by giving a head to the fate, 
grants a fure protection to the freedom and tranquility of private 
citizens.’ Alas.! how different would, our author have fotind 

_ it, had he chanced to have adopted and publifhed contrary fen. 
timents, which would probably have furnifhed him with an‘op- 
portunity of finifhing the remainder of his Abridgment, in that 
delightful folitude the Baftile ; but.we need not infift upon ato- 
ic obvious to. every one acquainted with Frénch writers, and 


the nature of their government. 


‘ “In the Abridgment before us, the author has copied the 
plan of the prefident Honault, in.his judicious Chronological 
Abridgment of the Hiitory of France. * To render a hort. 
compendium almoft as interefting and inftruétive as ‘a large 
body of hiftory; fo accommodate the refult of feveral ' years 
ftudy, to the lowelt capacity, without the leaft affectation, or 
fhew of art; to avoid details, yet ta omit nothing material, 
fo draw fumilar charaéters, yet to give’ their peculiar features ; 
exhauift the fubjeét, yet appear to fkim over the farface; fuch, 
fays M. Macquer, was thé tafk undertaken, by the prefident Ho. 
nault,’ and’ fuch is the i ingenious, attempt of our author. As 
the fubject required greater extent, he has coufiderably enlar ged 
the pref dent’s plan, without deviating from the price oi 
tation ; like a well- defi igned landicape, au .infinity o objedts 
prefent themfelyes, but all conne&ed. with each other, and in- 
cluded in the one general perfpective. The ftile is concife, fpi- 
fited, and well.adapted,to comprize a number of faéts ina froalf 
compafs, and render. them ftriking to. the imagination. His 
method is the beff calculated that can be to the nature of his. 
defign; the whole, being digefted into, exact chronological « or- 
der,. and divided into centuries; to each of which are fubjoined 
remarks, and deduétions, from the narrative, which greatly con- 
tribute to the fatisfaétion of the reader, as they improve the 
judgment, afliit the memory, and fix the attention. The tables 
prefixed to each, century, exhibiting a view of the kings and, 
confuls, are ufeful ; but we could with he had confulted more 
accurate. fyftems of chronology than that imperfect work of 
Brietius, for the columns affigned for cotemporary princes, phi- 
lofophers, poets, and eminent men in arms and letters. To 
Own the truth, we think thefe columns intirely unneceflary, and 
a heavy appendage to fo {pirited a performance. 


M. Macquer has not fucceeded fo happily in drawing cha- 
rafters : the two oppofite portraits will afford the reader a fpe- 
cunen of his talent in this way. . * Hifto- 
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-* Hiftorians tellsas, that Cato was a man of general accome 
ments ; but. he feems to have had a more particular talent 
for the cenforial; than for any other office : he was remarkably 
active in canvafling forit, and he was more vain of this, than of 
all his other preferments.. He took the name of cenfor:which 
ftuck by him, and he caufed thefe words to be engraved at the 
bottom of the ftatue, which the people erected to him in the 
temple of Health: Fo Cate the cenfor, for having reformed the di ci~ | 
pline of the republic by bis fage regulations. ‘This was the firft time 
the people did him this honour; and as his friends expreffed 
their furprize, at his not having obtained it fooner, his anfwer 
was, I had mach rather you fbould be furprized at the people's delay- 
ing to eve a ftatue to’ Cato, than to hear you ask their reason’ for 
ere@ing it. In the adminiftration he fhewed himfelf what he’ 
had always been, a zealous encourager of order and difcipline, ~ 
an obftinate and inflexible enemy. He drew up a new lift of 
fenators, and degraded among others, L. Quintius, brother of 
the great Flaminius, who had merited a much feverer punifh- 
ment: for this fenator had been convicted of committing-+hir- 
der to gratify a courtezan, that exprefied a curiofity to {¢e a man 
die.a violent death. - He degraded Scipio Afiaticus of, his rank 
of Roman knight, merely out of hatred ‘to’ the Cornelian fami- 
ly. He was an enemy to luxury, which began to thew ittelf 
about this time in Rome ; and with a view'to fupprefs it,” he 
contrived a reformation, which was prodactive of very good 
confequerces. ‘Taxes had been hitherto raifed, according ‘to 
the difcovery which the citizens made of their effets ;. but this 
did» not extend to‘cloaths, moveables, equipage, jewels, and 
the ufual articles of luxury. Cato included them all: and as 
the:cenfors themfelves ufed to fet a value on goods declared, he 
made the eftimate amount to a great deal’ more than the: ori- 
ginal coft, and laid the tax in proportion. He ereéted a mage: 
nificent building in the Roman forum for public ufes, which was 
called after his name, Bafilica Porcia. The prevailing tafte as 
yet of ‘this city, was to be fond of public magnificence, and to 
stieck the pride’ of individuals,” | 


Speaking of Hannibal he fays, ‘ If this great captain wanted 
religion, fincerity, and humanity, as he is faid to have done, I 
fhall perhaps grant that he had the accomplifhments of @ con- 
queror, but 1 will not allow that he had thofe of an hero. Be- 
tween thefe two charaéters there is a wide difference, which thre 
vulgar neverthelefs find ‘difficult to diftinguith, for the'very 
fame reafon as they confound empirics with mien of reat know- 
ledge in Phyfic. ‘The loquacioufnefs and {pecious appearance of 
the — are apt te impofe on the multitude, who, through 
F T 2 want 
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want of judgment, go no further than the furface of things, 
and are naturally captivated by outward fhow. Were the. ex. 

effion allowed me, I fhould fay that conquerors are’ em- 
pirics in heroifm ; that their moft brilliant exploits are mere ex- 
ertions of power, which charm the vulgar; alarm nature, and 
fill the human breaft with fentiments of pity and horror.’ 


How infinitely thort of the merits of the great Hannibal is 
fo languid a portrait ! ! Livy himfelf mentions him in terms fa- 
vouring more of enthufiaftic veneration for the great qualities 
of this barbarian, as the polite Romans were pleafed to .calk 
their enemies, without diftinction ; and yet Livy fpeaks asia Roe 
man, who has probably by no means embellifhed the picture 
with. graces that did not belong to it. tee 


~ M. Macquer’s charatter of Cicero feeins to be collected from’ 
too warm an admiration of his writings, which is the fault of 
his elegant biographer, our countryman Dr. Middleton. | 


‘Jt muft be allowed in praife of Cicero, that be wasa lover. 
of glory and of his country ; a principle-in itfelf honourable, 
though it made him commit fome little failings. His ambition, 
had no other obje& than glory ; he feared no difficulty condu- 





- 


cive to this poimt; this is what induced him to take fuch pains | 


in improving himfelf in every ornamental branch of life; fo as 
to_make it dubious whether his natural, or his acquired aecom- 
plifhments, were moft.confiderable ; and glory being the obje& 
of all:his wifhes, the leaft diminution of it gave him the greateft 
uneafinefs. He had not fufficient fortitude to bear with dif 
grace, therefore he quite loft himfelf during the whole time of 
his exile. He who had made fo great’a figure in his confulate, 
was grown timorous and irrefolute towards the extinction’ of the 
republic. He feemed to have loft one half of his exiftence, 

when he faw the-liberties of his country fubverted. Yet hanes pre-. 
tended to be a philofopher, and. wasevcn more ambitious of 
this appellation than,of that of an orator, perhaps becaufe he 
was fenfible of his not being entitled to the former, .whereas 
the latter could not be didputed with him. He was not made to 
{pread»terrer and defolation in -the;field; but he often faced 
death in the midft of Rome for the defence of his country; ‘and: 
at.length he nobly laid down his life in. the glorious caufe., He: 
was not a foldier, yet he. had courage; I do not méan that 
rough kind of courage by which we;are hurried to carnage, and 
flanghter, but that iteady refolution which properly forms the 
characteriftic of a great man, The chief falling he can be 
charged with, is a little vanity, a failing however that borders 


in fome meafure on the love of glory. Yet Cicero may ftill be 
rankeg 
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-ganked among the greateft men that appeared towards.the de- 
cline of the republic. Pompey had only the outward fhew of 
virtue ; Czfar frequently neglected even to preferve the appear- 
ances of it ; Cato carried his to excefs; but Cicero was pofiet 
fed of real virtue, together with vait abilities, and every thining 
accomplifhment.’ 


But this was by no means the real character of the Roman 
orator. In his pleadings at the bar he ufed all the chicane, the 
gloffes, and fubterfages of a dirty modern pettifogger. In his 
political capacity he was vain, oftentatious, venal, and pufilla- 
nimous, notwithftanding he met death with the magnanimity 
of a hero. His oration, Pro lege Manilia, and feveral others, 
diftinguifh him a fulfome fycophant, and mean time-ferver ; 
nor can it be denied, that his heart was open to corruption, if 
we carefully examine his letters to Atticus. His own words here 

‘condemn him ; and he frankly confeffes in one place, thata 
certain preferment in Gaul would have won him over to Czfar’s 
party. There was, indeed, a ftrange inconfiftency in his cha- 
rater ; an elevation of thought too big for the animal powers, 
which formed a ftrong contraft between his fpeculative and 
practical conduat, if we may fo exprefs ourfelves. He was, in 
a word, what our elegant fatyrift calls, lord Verulam, whom 
he itrikingly refembled, “‘ the greateft and the meaneft of man- 
kind.” 

We fhall difmifs this article with giving our readers a fpéci- 
men of our author’s political capacity, by extraCting the reflec- 
tions with which he fums up the hiftory of the firft century of 
Rome, : 


‘ The origin of empires is generally embellithed, or rather 
disfigured with fables. 1 thought it my duty to take no notice 
of thofe which are,told. of Romulus and Remus, the founders 
of Rome: There were kings at Rome, there were confuls, there were 
decemvirs, fays a celebrated writer :. The people of Rome deftroyed 
Carthage; Cafar varquifbed Pompey; all this true: but when they 
tell you, that Caffor and Pollux fought for this people; that a.vef- 
tal, with ber girdle, feta veffel on float, which before was aground ; 
that a gulf was clofed as Joon as Curtius jumped into it; do not beliewe a 
word of it. They who tellus that Romulus and Remus were con- 
demned to be thrown into the Tiber, at the inftigationof Amu- 
‘ lius, who had ufurped the throne of Alba from their grantifa-» 
ther Numitor ; that the perfon entrufted with this inhuman 
office, was fatisfied with expofing them in a wooden trough on 
the river Tiber, with an infcription declaring the circumftances 
of their birth ; that this wooden trough was fortunately Jeft: 
fafe on the ftrand ; that a fhe-wolf, hearing their cries, came 
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up and fuckled them ; that at length Fauftulus, the chief of the 
king’s thepherds, received them into his cottage, and afterwards 
took care to have them educated as princes ; they, I fay, who 
tell us fuch wonders, do not deferve more credit. Away with 
fuch idle fables : let us leave them to thofe fhallow underftand- 
ings, who have no relifh for hiftory, but when dreffed in the 
difguife of romance ; and who look upon the marvellous as the 
only fublime. 


_€ The Roman hiftory has charms enough of its own, without 

having recourfe to foreign embellifhments.. _We are amazed at 
the low beginnings of that people, when compared to the high 
pitch of grandeur which they afterwards acquired. We. are 
eager to dilcover the caufes of this furprifing progrefs; we are 
inclined to attribute it to the very genius of the founder of Rome, 
and of the primitive Romans, as well as to the circumftances.un,; 
der which this empire was founded; and, upon inquiry, we 
fhall find ourfelves not at all miftaken. 


« At the time when Romulus and Remus laid the foundation 
of Rome, Italy abounded with a great number of petty ftates, 
many of which confifted only of a fingle fortified town, and a 
few neighbouring fields. To form a fettlement of this kind, 
might have been the utmoft ambition of two young princes, 
that had no other force or fupport than a few herdfmen and ad- 
venturers, who followed their fortune. Their aim might have 
been to build a town, and not to found an empire. But Ro- 
mulus carried his views a great deal farther. After he had 
acquired the fole command over his little colony, by killing his 
brother, he fet his mind upon increafing his power, and ex- 
tending the limits of his dominions: 


‘ A little country town, furrounded with a ditch anda wall 
of no manner of-ftrength, and filled with mean, irregular huts, 
was, in appearance, a contemptible obje&; but Romulus’s am- 
bition made him view this little town in a nobler light, and con- 
fider thefe thatched houfes, as the foundation of a lafting city. 
He was in hopes that Rome, by a conftant exertion of her 
firength, might not only be confiderably improved, but gra- 
dually fubdue all her ‘neighbours, and become mittrefs of Italy. © 
Even the feeble condition of this city feemed to him, in fome 
meafure, to prefage the grandeur and power which fhe was one 
day to acquire. Fortune delights in befriending thofe, who ex- 
pe nothing but from her hiinds, and from their own endeavours, 
Befides, we are apt to have no diftrutt of the impotent ; we 
defpife, we negle& thems not confidering that they are conti- 


nually upon the watch, ready to take advantage of our cs | 
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of our indolence, or our miftakes, in order to raife themfelve®.; 
upon our ruins. No doubt bur Romulus often made thefe re7); 
fleétions, and thereon he founded part of his hopes. Ever¥ : 
thing fhews him tohave been a profound politician. Whota® | 
but admire his notion ‘of Opening an: afylum ih his little town; - 
an artifice which had luckily the effeét, not only of increafing : 
the power of Rome, but alfo of diminifhing that of his neigh- ; 
bours ? Who can help being furprized atthe meahs he ufed: to | 
procure women for his fubjeéts, that wanted the commerce’ of : 
the fex, not only to foften and. polith their manners, but like- 

wife for the purpofe of propagation? ‘When the ncighbouring 

nations refufed to marry their daughters to the Romans, Ro-, 
mulus might have undertaken to oblige them to it by force of 

arms 5 but he would have run the rifk, either of mifcarrying 

intirely, in cafe of any unprofperous ftroke of fortune, or of, 
feeing an affair procraftinated, that admitted of ‘no delay ; and 

perhaps his kingdom would have ended with the original ifha- 

bitants of Rome. The union which this prince devifed be-. 
tween the two principal bodies in the ftate, by eftablifhing the: 
right of patronage; and his prudence in making friends and) 
Roman citizens of all his vanquified enemies, are fufficient to: 

give us an high idea of his profound and extenfive policy. But: 
what chiefly charaéterizes the genius of this founder of the: 
moft celebrated empire in the univerfe,“is his) forbidding’ the: 
Romans to follow any other occupation than that of arms:and: 

agriculture: the liberal arts were left to flaves; a plain proof 

that he did not think fomuch of contributing: to the meee 

as to the power and grandeur of the Romans.. 


‘ The firft inhabitants of Romewere. a very proper people to 
promote the views of their founder. A> multitude ‘of young 
adventurers, free booters, fugitive flaves, infolvent debtors, and 
criminals, who efcaped from punifliment,'and fled to: hith for 
tefuge, were not fo defirous of repofe, as'of new adventures ? 
they looked upon Romulus not as their king, ‘but as their chief 
and general ; they confidered Rome not ‘as a town where they 
were to live in fubjection to a‘monarch, and to laws, but as ta 
camp, where they might have a conveniency for making excur? 
fions into the neighbouring country, and exertifing their nfual 
depredations. Romulus muft have been pleafed to fee the bold, 
and martial {pirit of his people. War was the oily way for him 
to procure riches, and dominions. > Far from checking this mar+ 
tial fpirit, it was his intereft to excite and encourage it. here 
would have been an end of Rome, had he been fatisfied with 
keeping its firft inhabitants in a {tate of ination. » Rither they 
would have quickly difperfed, each’ to return: to: his: original 
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manner of life; or, for want of an opportunity of exercifing. 
their activity on external objeéts, they: would have deftroyed: 
themfelves at home, by arming to! their: mutual deftruGini, 
Neither was it lefs dangerous, to affume too abfolute an autho-: 
rity over them. Romulus fhould not have forgot, that the rea 
fon of their fubmitting to his command, was their averfion from: 
dependance and fubordination : either he forgot, or did not fuf- 
ficiently attend to this circumftance, which was the caufe of his 
untimely apotheofis. 





* Of all the fucceffors of Romulus, Numa is the only one’ 
who did not bufy himfelf in military purfuits. He was more, 
capable of governing, than of founding a ftate. His whole am- 
bition. was to reign peaceably over a people, whofe manners he 
wanted to foften by the great number of. religious ceremonies 
which he inftituted, and which were very readily embraced by 
the Romans. The familiarity which this prince pretended to 
have with the nymph Egeria, gave a great fanétion to his infti- 
tutions, and flattered the Romans, who were ever a fuperfti- 
tious people, from the fame caufe that made them fond of mili. © 
tary glory. Their pride and their vanity induced them eafily 
to believe, that the gods watched, in a particular manner, over 
the fafety of their empire; and that they were deftined to com- 
mand other nations. Such a perfuafion-would have been alone 
fufficient to make them perform great feats; and no doubt but 
Numa’s fucceffors took particular care to confirm them in this 
notion, fo proper to raife their martialardour. This we fee by 
the conduét of Tarquin the Proud, who perfuaded them that 
a human head, which was found at Rome upon digging the 
foundations of a temple, forefhowed that this city was defigned 
by heaven to be one day the head and miftrefs of Italy. 


* What might not have been expected from a people full of 
fuch notions of future grandeur ;.a people who, of courfe, were 
ftrangers to any other than military glory ; and who, more- 
over, were indebted to a chain of ‘circumftances for the increafe 
of their empire? Had Rome been furrounded by powerful 
ftates, fhe would have continued in her original impotence and 
ob{curity. What probability was there, that. fhe would ever 
have laid the foundations of her own greatnefs on their ruins ? 
What probability, that fhe could have -formed fo wild a dey 
fign ? No plan can be deemed reafonable, if there is not a cer- 
tain proportion between the caufe, and the effet ; now there is no 
doubt, but in the fuppofition we are here making, there would 
be an intife difproportion. But wé obferved before, that.at the 
time of the foundation of Rome, Italy was only an aflemblage 
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of petty ftates ; a body formed of an infinite number of parts, 
jl connected, and ill put together. In thofe days’they had no 
idea, at leaft in Italy, of that equilibrium of power, which has 
fince been the objeé& and ftudy of governments. -The policy of 
thofe remote times did not reach fo far.. Nations looked on 
with indifference, while their neighbours were over-run by other 
powers ; not reflecting, that to be neuter or inactive on thofe 
occafions, was lending arms againft themfelves, and fuffering an 
enemy to acquire fuch ftrength, as muft overpower themin the 
end. True it is, that we fee a few inftances of petty alliances 
againft the Romans, formed by the people of Italy; but, either 
they were all quickly diffolved, or they were. ill-concerted, and 
worfe fupported ; or, in fhort, their endeavours proved fruit- 
lefs. Italy fhould have formed more powerful affociations ; the 
whole country, indeed, fhould have armed againft Rome, or 
muft have expeétéd to be one day obliged to fubmit to her laws.” 


To conclude : the tranflator has enriched the work with fome 
geographical and critical notes, which greatly affift the un- 
learned reader, and contribute in rendering it one of the beft 
and moft entertaining epitomes of the Roman hiftory we have. 
feen. 





Arr. Ill. An Effay on Bilious Fevers; or, the Hiftory of a Bilious 
Epidemic Fever at Laufanne, in the Year 1755. By S.A.D. 
Tiffot, M.D. Tranflated into Englith. 8vo. Pr. 2s. 6d. Wilfon 
and Durham. 


Judicious hiftory of difeafes, where the fymptoms are care- 

fully defcribed in the manner they arife, every variation 
occafioned by external caufes, and the force of medicines dili- 
gently marked, forms undoubtedly the moft valuable part of 
prattical phyfic: It were to be withed, that this branch of the 
medical art allowed lefs range to the imagination, which fre- 
quently loves to indulge in the marvellous, where fo fair an op- 
portunity offers, and we are obliged to reft our belief wholly 
on the credit of the writer. Nothing can be eafier than ‘to com- 
pofe hiftories and novels of difeafes which never exifted, and yet 
appear fo natural, that we cannot deny our affent. Men of 
more ambition than praétice, have turned this circumftance to 
their own advantage, and acquired the reputation of accurate 
obfervers, by relating a variety of nice little fymptoms and dif- 
£riminations, which had efcaped all: former writers, The volu- 
pinous tranfactions of our Royal Society, and of all the other 
inftitutions 
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inftitutions in Europe of a fimilar nature, furnith abundance of 
cafes formed merely for the fake of fome favourite hypothefis, 
for the gratification of vanity, of fome private purpofe, or per. 
haps with no other view than trying the credulity of thok 
Jearned bodies. We have feen the fame temperament of body, 
the fame conftitution of the air, the fame regimen, and the 
fame difeafe, defcribed by different writers, in words and effet 
totally different. In fevers in particular, we have feca divifions, 
fubdivifions, and diltinGions without number, which ferve 
rather to perplex than inform. Every writer bas: called. that 
fymptom of which himfelf was the firft obferver, the leading 
diagnoftie of the diftemper, infomuch that the number of cri- 


terions whereby to judge, deftroys all power of judging. 


Dr, Tiffot has here favoured us with an octavo volume, upon 
the delcription, caufe, and method of cure, of what he calls 
a bilious epidemic fever that appeared in Laufanne, a city of 
Switzerland, in the year 1755.. To give this fever certain. pe- 
culiarities, which may ferve as an apology for publifhing i it, he 
feems to us to have culled fymptoms from every other fpecies of 
fever, and to have made this a miliary, ardent, nervous, inter- 
mitting, or any other kind of fever, as much as a bilious; and 
to prove that fuch fymptoms may exift, he calls to witnef§ Hip- 
-pocrates, Celfus, the celebrated Huxham, the immortal Boer- 
haave, the famous Malphigi, the ingenious Tralles, the excel- 
lent Hoffman, the learned Van Swieten, the induftrious Bone- 
tus, with a hundred other learned, illuftrious, immortal, and 
ineffable deftors, without regard to the difeafe they were de- 
fcribing, when they mentioned the fymptom. ‘Here we fee the 
paroxyfms and intervals. of agues, the rigors, full pulfe, 
parched skin, delirium, and univerfal heat of acute fevers ; the 
flufiings, tranfient chillneffes, clammy {weats, frequently the 
low, guilck, and uncqual pulfe of nervous diforders; the erup- 
tions of miliary, the cutaneous eflorefcences of petechial, and 
the manifold grievous fymptoms of putrid, malignant fevers ; in 
a word, we almoft perfuade ourfelves, that Dr. ‘Tiffot has claffed 
his patients in all thefe different diforders, under one general 
fpecies, to which he gives the name of the bilious Laufanne 


fever. 


It may be worth while to perufe his fentiments upon the 
eaufe of this, fever, and to what clafs it properly belongs. 
* I have feen many febrile diftempers, and have perufed many 
accurate hiftories of fevers; andthe more 1 confider the fubject 
in my own mind, the more Iam. perfuaded, that all primary 
fevers, without any exception, are either intermittent, inflam- 


matory, putrid, or compounded of thefe. Nor can any ob- 
jection 
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jeGtion to this do&trine be drawn from that enormous oie. 
of fevers, which has indeed retarded the improvement of 

fick, but has not in the leaft, by heaven’s bleffing, incieafed 
the number of difeafes. ‘ For the very fame diitemper has been 
often diftinguifhed by different names; at other times, which is 
moftly the cafe, the name has been drawn from the fymptoms 
without any regard to the caufe, and this has introduced as 
many -appellations, as there are found violent fymptoms in fe- 
brile diforders. While, notwithftanding this, every body knows, 
that the fame caufe may produce innumerable fymptoms, in 
appearance very different, according to the degree of its vio- 
lence, the variety of its feat, the peculiar conftitution of a pa- 
tient, the difference of climate, feafon,. and above all, the dif- 
ferent methods of practice ; and yet all thefe are to be deftroyed 
by the fame weapon: the words of the great Boerhaave, are 
very much to our purpofe. ‘ It appears that thefe difeafes, 
infinitely various if we regard their fymptoms, do not {pring 
from fo complex an origin, nor do they require fuch a variety 
either in their remedies or method of cure.’ 


« It is eafy to perceive that this epidemick difeafe of Laufanne, 
cannot belong to the clafs either of intermittent or inflamma- 
tory fevers, but that it was of the putrid kind: and our three 
{pecies agree very well with the triple Syneches of the antients ; 
one Pituito-biliou s, a fecond bilious, and the third atrabilious. 
For in all the’ patients we found the fymptoms of a putrid fer- 
ment, or as the immortal Boerhaave chufes to call it, a {pon- 
taneous alcali, fometimes more, fometimes lefs exalted. The 
origin of fuch a cacochymy was threefold, 1. Aretention of the 
perfpirable matter, which is always of a putrefcent nature, and 
by the laws of the human ceconomy generally falls upon the in- 
teftines. 2. The relicks of animal food which has a natural 
tendency to putrefaGtion ; and laftly the bile itfelf, ‘* which of 
all the humours moft quickly turns putrid, fo that as foon as 
any putrefaction arifes in the primz viz, the bile is prefently 
changed,’ and whenever it has become putrid, it very quickly 
corrupts every thing elfe. Seeing then thefé three kinds of pu 
trefaction agree perfeétly in their effects, the difeafes oteaeas 
by them may not unjuftly be termed bilious. * For where any 
putrid humour has produced a volatile falt and cauftic oil, it is 
called by the antients acrimonious bile ;’ and if we compare our 
epidemick with thofe which the beft phyficians. have defcribed 
under the title of bilious fevers, we fhall prefently difcern the 
fimilarity ; fuch are the hemitritei and tritophiz of the antients ; 
the mefenteric of the moderns, nay and all typhi, the lypiria, 
afodes, hungaric, gaftric, and the ardent fever, all which, phy- — 
3 ~~ ficians 
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ficians have with one confent_ attributed to bile accumulated 
about the pracordia, and have cured with medicinés of a quality 
contrary to bile. A bilious fever with a delirium, refembling 
ours, has been even defcribed by Hippocrates, in his book dé 
Affeionibus. Several like cafes are found in his epidemics, and it 
will be entertaining to quote what we meet with in his book de 
Prifca Medicina. * If there be an effufion of any bitter humour, 
which we commonly call yellow bile, what anxieties, heats, 
and debility enfue ? What pains and fevers? and where acrimos 
nious and eruginous humours prevail, what perturbations of 
mind do they produce? what fhooting pains of the bowels and 
breaft, and what depreffion of fpirits?” If we have recourfe to 
the fhort but elegant defcriptions of the illuftrious Gorter, we 
fhall find our difeafe entirely fimilar to thofe which he deduces 
from morbid bile: ‘A morbid humour, that is oily, faponace- 
ous, fharp, heating, bitter, and of a yellow colour, is called 
bilious; this retained in the body creates loathing, naufea, pu- 
trid belching, a dry and bitter tongue, anxiety, bilious dyfen- - 
tery, fhivering, watchings, a ftupidity or delirium, head-ache, 
deafnefs, winking of the eyes, tremour, a quick or frequent 
pulfe, a pungent heat, and the want of a crifis.’ The cele- 
brated Huxham, to whom upon many accounts phyfic has been. 
fo much obliged, has thefe words. ‘ In the month of Auguft. 
1741, we had many putrid fevers (perhaps mefenteric) chiefly 
amongft the lower people and failors, fome attended with a 
high phrenzy, and thefe were by far the moft quickly fatal. 
Such patients moftly had their bellies fwelled and were coftive ; 
thus the morbid matter was retained in the bowels. It was par- 
ticularly wonderful to obferve the great quantities of atrabile 
evacuated upwards and downwards. Excellent obfervations are 
alfo to be found in L. Tralles his ufeful treatife on the inutility 
of abforbents. But the excellent F. Hoffman has, in my judg- 
ment beft explained their generation. I prefume it will be al- 
together acceptable to quote his words. ‘ Amongft diftempers 
from bile, corrupted and mixed with the blood, particularly 
fevers, and thofe named bilious, deferve to be reckoned. And 
though fevers themfcives generate bile, yet there is no doubt 
that they arife alfo from corrupted bile. We have for this 
doétrine the authority of Hippocrates. For in the firft place it 
cannot be difputed, and we find alfo the confent of antiquity to 
it, that the proper feat and origin of moft fevers, efpecially in- 
termittent, ardent, and thofe called bilious, is in the firft region 
of the body, about the precordia, fmaller inteftines, cavities 
of the liver, fpleen, pancreas, omentum ; becaufe in thefe parts 
the circulation of the blood is more flow, impurities are gene- 


rated, and corrupt acrimonious humeurs flow from the pan- 
creas 
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creas into the inteftines, and not only excite the {pafmodico- 
febrile complaints common in hypochondriac people, -but fevers 
alfo: for the fymptoms which ufually accompany thefe fevers, 
begin generally in that region.’ Who is ignorant of the fymp- 
toms of a fpontaneous alcali pointed out by the great Boerhaave, 
and the excellent illuftrations of his pupil. Among phyficians 
who have treated of epidemick diftempers, no body has de- 
feribed a difeafe more. like to ours than the famous Walcarenghi, 
a muft fuccefsful phyfician at Cremona ; it would be tedious ta 
tranferibe the fymptoms ; he afcribes its caufe ‘ to the various 
tumults of outrageous bile; and at the fame time to inteftinal 
and pancreatick lymph of the worft qualities, which by adher- 
ing to the fecerning dutts of the liver, partly the cyftic; partly the 
fides and folds of the inteftines, and the {ftomach itfelf; chiefly | 
its lower ofifice,! corrugates im-various ways its: fibrils, and 
forces them into violent contraétions ‘by its ftrong‘ irritation. 
Neither will the violence of the diftemper appear furprifing, as 
the bile was predominant in it, for this humour being from its 
own nature more eafily fet in motion, more active and: opene- 
trating, wherever it is confined, greatly diftends the parts, and 
by its ftrong ebullitions irritates, vellicates, lacerates, and.ex- 
cites a more ardent fever,and more acute pains, by forcing the 
component fibrils of the folids iato more violent vibrations.’ 


« It now feems to appear very plain, from what we heave: ad- 
vanced, that the. true caufe of the epidemick diftemper at Lau- 
fanne was a putrid, alcalefcent, and bilious humour, endowed 
with a greater or lefs degree of acrimony, having its feat,in, and 
irritating the ftomach, {maller inteftines, particularly the duo- 
denum, liver, gall bladder and du@s, mefentery and the other 
contents of the abdomen ; and by length of time, ftrength of 
the difeafe, or bad management “infeGting at laft all the hu- 
mours, as is manifeft from the hiftory of the difeafe.” 


After dividing his bilious fever into three fpecies, to.the firft 
of which boys, women, and old men were only liable; to the 
fecond we know not who, for he only fays, ‘ that old: men ef- 
caped it ;’ and of the third, only young men from _,1s_to, 40 
were the fubjeéts: he then proceeds to the method of curing 
each, with the fame prolixity and oftentation of learning. 
There are, however, fome excellent practical remarks upon the 
effects of the different medicines commonly ufed in bilious dif- 
orders; and’ the’ following canons well deferve the notice of 
every medical reader. 


‘ The idea of a putrid fever is this. Every putrid humour is 
acrimonious, and thus ftimulates the fenfible and irritable parts ; 
from hence there is a two-fold. caule-for morbid motions, among 
which 
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which a fever is to be placed. ‘The putrefaction and fever relax 
the folids, which produces a new caufe of diforders. A pu- 
trid humour is unfit for aurition; and this is a third fource of 


difeafes. 


€ Death follows in thefe diftempers ; if the fever arrives at 
that pitch which is incompatible with life; if the putrefaction 
infetts the mafs of blood to fuch a degree, that-an, entire ftop 
is put to nutrition, while there is a continued waiting ; if any 
vital funétion is totally interrupted ; if a gangrene feizes the 
internal parts, for from a gangrene follows debility and death. 


‘ Putrid difeafes are either wniverfal, if the putrefaétion has 
equally infeéed almoft all the humours, and thefe are called 
malignant ; or they are gaftric, if the morbific matter is prin- 
cipally fituated in the abdomen. .There are feveral humours in 
the abdomen fufceptible of putrefaction, nor is the corruption 
of them all equally pernicious, and for that reafon all putrid 
gaftric fevers are not alike violent ; no corruption is worfe than 
that of the bile, and the fevers re by it are the worft, of 
them all. 


‘ The fame method of cure is ‘required if all of ‘them, atid 
therefore hé who knows how to cure the bilidus fever will treat 


all the'others very properly. Our firft {pecies, ‘as I faid before, 
can hatdly be reckoned: among: the bilious, and: affords’ fome 
appearance of variation:in the method of cure.- 


« Gaftrie fevers are either fimply putrid, or at the fame time 
inflammatory. In the latter;- bleeding is fometiines neceffary, 
and the evacuations are to be Battered till the inflammation 
is removed. 


‘ In’ putrid fevers, where there is no. inflammation, as well 
the univerfal-as the gaftric, phlebotomy is: burtful,:as. alfo.all 
oily fubftances, even emulfions, all relaxing, feptic acrimonious 
and narcotick medicines, nourifhing and fucculent foods. Diure- 
ticks ‘are hurtfal in putrid gaftric diforders, for they increafe the 
fever ;‘ interrupt the inteftmal difcharges, bring on a delirium, 
general’ putrefaction, malignity, purple fpots, and after thefe 
death. 


‘ The diet ought to be more or lefs:thin,. according to the 
degree of the difeafe: and to confit always of acefcent vege- 
tables, farinaceous fubftances, greens‘or fruits, ». Let butter be 
avoided. Broth may be made of chickens or.young hens. 


© Let the firft ftep be vomiting and purgine; she’ cure will 


be compleated by antifeptick. dijnk, .and purging, repeated -ei- 
ther now and then, or every day, but let.that be promoted 


4 gently 
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gently by means of acefcent laxatives, or the emetick tartar 
diluted plentifully in an aqueous vehicle. . At-tumesiit.is expe 
dient to purge a little, more. itrongly, if the \fymptoms: fhew 
that the humours are more vifcicd and concocted with difficulty ; 
but where their tendency to.motion is greater, daily but. mild 
purging is better, left by delay the malignity of the humour be 
increafed, or it be abforbed. ifs 

« Clyfters:are not of fo much ufe here as in inflammatory 
cafes,; where the more frequently they are given, fo) much the 
better; but in bilious difeafes the repeated ufe of emoltients: 
would do harm, and I hardly ever ordered any but fuch as’ 
were purging, pasticularly with:¢atholicon, Often iw the be- 
ginning they did little good; towards the end any ee 
adinirably by, bringing away copious ttools. 

« Whoever would attempt to cureithe fymptoms any otherwit 
than by the general method, wouldyruin all. fi 


« The infirmities produced’ *by debility are sian by flea 
medicines given regularly in their proper time, exercife, and 
country air. "Phe remedies whore ttature we have SS are 
feldom requifite. - 

* -Remaifiing ébitractions of the vifcera, partlculasty, the. 
liver, are 'removed’by vegetable foaps ; fuch are fuccory, graf, 
honey, milk: whey, and batter milk. They grow ‘worl if Ke- 
courfe is had too foon to opening; acrimonious, and fimulatipg 
medicines. ~ Alcaline foaps improperly given, britig ota putrid 
cacochymy: yet have fometimes ufed with fuccets ‘Wie alcaline 
mineral waters ina finall dofé for four or five days. When the 
obitrudtiens are reméved, 4 relapfe is prevented by firengthners. 

‘- All the differences betweer countries produ¢e no difference 
in the method of cure, whatever noife ignorant ten make on 
that article. From thefe varieties-it happens that fome difte 
pers are more frequent in one, and fome in another } but. 7 hid 
ever the fame difeafe-occurs, the fame method of cure is necef- 
fary in all‘countries. “The method by which Hippocrates cured 
bilions fevers is the fame with that'ufed in England’ and Ger- 
many, Walcarenghi employed the fame at Cremona, Mercatus, 
Heredia, and Zacutus, in Spain and’ Portugal ; fhe fame has 
fueceeded with me, and will futceed' always, in all ages and 
chimates.’ 

On the whole, the tranflator feems to have difcharged his 
duty; and this performance of Dr. Tiffot’s would thew great 
reading, application, and good fenfe, were it, not unneceflarily 
clogged and obfcured with fcraps and remnants torn.from all 
the phyfical writers he ever perufed, and tacked. on with all the 
clumfy induftry of a half German, half Dutch actift, — 


ArT. 
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Anat. IV. Le®ures on feleét Subje&sin Mechanics, Hydroftatics, 
Pneumatics, and Optics : With the Ufe of the Globes, the Art of” 
Dialling, and the Calculation of the Mean Times of New and Fall 
Moons and Eclipfes: By JamesFergufon. 800. Pr. 75. 6d, 
Millar. wa 


HERE is fomething fo bewitching in experimental phi- 

lofophy, that we cannot be furprized at the affiduous 
application of the moderns, or the rapid progrefs they have 
made in this delightful branch of fcience. No other kind of 
ftudy fo much flatters our vanity, or gives fuch boundlefs fcope’ 
to human curiofity : it charms with novelty, and continually 
opens new paths to difcoveries, pleafing, becaufe they are the’ 
fruits of ourown genius. ‘Hence it is, that natural philofophy 
feems, of all ftudies, the beft calculated to draw forth the latent’ 
powers of intellect, and that men have fucceeded here, whofe 
utmoft endeavours were mifpent on other parts of fcience. In- 
fenfiblé to the beauty of moral truths, blind to the force of geo- 
metrical demonftration, unmoved by fyllogifms, and dead to 
the abftracted refinements of metaphyfics, they have purfued 
eagerly this kind of knowledge, become adepts in it, reafoned 
with clofenefs, difclofed a fertile fource of mechanical invention, ,, 
and, at length, acquired a tafte for fciences and, arts, to which 
before they vainly applied themfelves. For this reafon we 
would recommend it to the inftru€tors of youth, to initiate 
their pupils early in the elements of experimental philofophy . 
and mathematics, as the beft: foundation for the Encyclopedia, 
the whetter of genius, and the Syren that attraéts and fetters 
the moft wavering attention. 


It was the advice of an antient fage, that blockheads fhould | 
be taught geometry ; nor was this meant to depreciate the {ci- 
ence, tho’ witlings, unable to comprehend its beauty, made that 
application. On the contrary, it implied the higheft encomium, 
and meant that geometry poffeffed the power of opening the 
underftanding, charming the attention, and ftrengthening the 
intelle&tual faculties beyond. all other mental employments. 
Nothing could be remoter from his i intention, than infinuating, 
that parts too dull for polite learning were capable of figuring 
in this province. Newton and Defcartes-have difplayed powers 
of fancy, and fertility of invention, equal to thofe of Homer 
and Virgil. A fyftem of natural philofophy, or a geometrical 
problem fraught with beautiful corollaries, perhaps, furpaffes an 
epic poem in variety of incident and force of genius. Imagi- 


nation is combined with the utmoft reach of thought ; one prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple, arifing from the mere workings. of fancy, becomes .the 
parent of numberlefs truths, which, = ike the ports epifodes,. 
diverfify, illuftrate, and embellith the original principle. To. 
fpeak our fentiments freely, however they may differ with thofe 
of other men, we are of opinion, that the geometrician, or nas. 
tural philofopher, poffeffes all the effential qualities of a poet, 
abftraéting from the powers of language ; nay, that in the trie 
fenfe of the word, he is the greateit of poets, his fubject being, 

of fuperior dignity, and the neceffary talents fimilar. Who- 
ever confiders with due attention the ftupendous ftru@ure New-. 
ton has ereéted on the ixertia and attraction of matter, cannot but 
confefs, that in fancy, and creative power, he has rivalled Ho- 
mer himfelf, and given as regular, uniform, and complete a 
poem in the Principia, as the Iliad, AEneid, or Paradife Loft. 

The manner in which Mr. Fergufon, thei ingenious author.of 

thefe le€tures, has attained his knowledge, is a remarkable proof. 
of what we have been faying of the charms of natural philo- 

fophy, and its influence on the mind. At an age when other 
men have paffed through the circle of education, he. was, 
wholly illiterate. From a mechanical turn, he applied himfelf, 
firft to experimental philofophy, in which he made furprifing. 
advances, and then to other parts of literature, the paths to. 
which were fmoothed by the clearnefS of conception, and ftea« 
dinefs of attention, he acquired in his philofophical refearches, 
At prefent he is one of the beft of our writers,upon this fabjed,, 
his works being particularly well adapted to the capacity of, 
thofe who have made but little proficiency in. geometry.. His 
language is pure, his ideas clear, and the illuftrations and plates. 
fimple and ingenious. In this work we have the mechanical 
powers explained in a very fatisfactory manner, and a great, 
number of curious remarks interfperfed, and engines defcribed, , 
of which the author has made models; particularly of M. Vau-. 
loue’s curious engine for driving the piles of Weftminfter bridge. 
We are favoured with many fenfible obfervations on wheel car-; 
riages, and mills of different kinds. Among the hydraulic en- 
gines, we find that ingenious contrivance for forcing water 
through cylindrical tubes, by means of fire ; the principles of 
which our author explains thus : 


‘1, Whatever weight of water is to be raifed, the pump-rod 
mult be loaded with weights fufficient.for that purpofe, if it be 
done by a forcing- pump, as is generally the cafe : and the power, 
of the engine mutt be fufficient for the weight of the rod, in 
orderto bring it up. 
Vou. IX. April 1759. U ‘2. Ie 
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“ «2. Itis known, that the atmofphere preffes upon the furface 
of the earth with a force equal to 15 pounds upon every fquare 
ine’. 

¢ 3. When water is heated to a certain degree, the particles 
thereof repel one another, and conftitute an elattic fluid, which 
is 4 ae rally called feam or vapour. 

. Hot fteam is very elaftic ; and when it is cooled by any 
sibiins, particularly by its being mixed with cold water, its 
elafticity i is deftroyed immediately, and it is reduced to water 
dgain. 

re ‘5. If a veffel be filled with hot fteam, and then clofed’ fo, 
as to keep out the external air, and all other fluids; when that 
fteam is by any means condenfed, cooled, or reduced to water, . 
that water will fall‘to the bottom of the veffel ; and the cavity 
of the veffel will be almoft a perfe& vacuum. 

‘6. Whenever a vacuum is.made in any veffel, the air by its 
weight will endeavour to rufh into the veffel, or to drive in any 
other body that will give way to its preffure ; as may be eafily 
feen by a common fyringe. For, if you ftop the bottom ofa 
fyringe, and then draw up the pifton,’ if it be fo tight as to 
drive out all the air before it, and leave a vacuum within the fy- 
ringe, the pifton being let go, will be-drove down with a preat 
force. 

‘+. The force with which the pifton is drove down, when 
there is a vacuum under it, will be as the fquare of the diame- 
ter of the bore in the fyringe. That is to fay, it will be driven 
down with four times as mich force in a fyringe of a two inch 
bore, as in a fyringe of one inch: for the areas of circles are 
always as the fquares.of their diameters. 

- © 8, The prefiure of the atmofphere being equal to 15 pounds 
upon every fquare inch, it will be equal to about 12° pounds 
upon every circular inch. | So that if the bore of the fyringe be 
round, ‘and one inch in diameter, the‘ pifton will be preft down 
into it by a force nearly equal to 12 pounds : but if the bore 
be 2 inches diameter, the acres will be preft down with 4 times 
that force. 

* And hence it is eafy to find with what force the atmofphere 
prefies. upon amy given number either of fquare or circular 
inches. 

‘ Thefe being the principles upon which this engine is con- 
ftructed, we fhall next defcribe the chief working parts of it: 
which are, 1. A boiler. 2.A-cylinder and pifton, 3. A beam 
or lever. . 

4 The doiler is a large veflel, generally made of iron or copper; 


and commonly fo big, as to contain about 2000 gallons. 
: - © Fhe 
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"© The cylinder is ‘made ‘about 40 inches diameter, bored fo 
fiseoth, and its pifton fitting fo clofe, that little or no water can 
get between the pifton and the fides of the cylinder. 

‘ Things being thus prepared, the cylinder is placed upright, 
and the fhank of the pifton is fixed to-one end of the seam, 
which turns on ‘a center like a commori balance. 
© The boiler is placed under the cylinder, with a communica- 
tion between thetn, which can be opened and fhut occafionally. 
_ * The boiler is filled about half full of- water, and a ftrong 
fire is made under it.: then, if the communication between the, 
boiler and the cylinder be opened, the cylinder will be filled with 
hot fteam; which would drive the pifton quite out at the top of 
it. But there.is a contrivance by which the pifton, when it is 
hear the top of the cylinder, fhuts the communication at the 
top of the boiler within. 

‘ This is no fooner fhut, than another is opened, by which a 
little cold water is thrown upwards.in a.jet into the cylinder, 
which mixing with the hot fteam, condenfés it immediately; by 
which means a vacuum is made in the cylinder, and the pifton 
is prefled down by the weight of the atmofphere; and { lifts 
up the loaded pump-rod at the other end of the beam. 

‘If the cylinder be 42 inches in diameter, the pifton will be 
preffed down with a force greater than 20000 pounds, and wiil 
confequently lift up that weight at the oppofite end of the beam: 
and as the pump-rod with its plunger is fixed to that end, if 
the bore where the plunger works were 10 inches diameter, the 
water would be forced up through a pipe of 180.yards petpen- 
dicular height. 

‘ But as the parts of this engine have a good deal of friétion, 
and muit work with a confiderable velacity, and, there is no 
fuch thing as making a perfe&t vacuuth in the cylinder, it is 
found that no more than 8 pounds of preffure muft be allowed 
for, on every circular ihch of the pilton i in the cylinder, that it 
may make about 16 ftrokes in a minute, about 6 feet each.. 

‘ Where the boiler is very large, the pifton will make between 
20 and 25 ftrokes in a minute, and each ftroke 7 or 8 feet} 
whith, in a pump oF 9 inches bore, will-raife upwards of 300 
hogfheads of water in an honr. 

‘ It is found by experience that a eylinde?, 40 inches diame- 
ter, will work a pump io inches diameter, and 100 yards long 
and hence We can find the diameter and length of a pump, that 
can be worked by any other cylinder. 

‘ For the conveniéncy of thofe who would make ufe of this 
engine for raifing water, we fhall fubjoin part of a table calcu- 
lated by Mr. Beighton, thewing how any given quantity of wa- 
ter may be raifed in an hour, from 48 to 440 hoghheads; at 
, U2 ‘any 
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any given depth, from 15 to 1@0 yards ; the machine worki 
at the rate of 16 ftrokes per minute, and each ftroke being @ 
feet long.’ 


Befides the foregoing, feveral ufeful hydroftatical tables, cal- 
culating the preflure of water upon engines, are exhibited, 
The following extra&t, thewing the fpecific gravity of bodies, 
may prove entertaining and new to fome of our readers. 


‘ The art of weighing different bodies in water, and thereby 
finding ther {pecific gravities, or weights, ‘bulk for bulk, was 
invented by Archimedes; of which, we have the following ac. 
count. 

‘ Hiero king of Syracufe, having employed a goldfmith to make 
a crown, and given him a mafs of pure gold for that purpofe, fuf- 
pected that the workman had kept back part of the gold for his 
own ufe. and made up the weight by allaying the crown with 
copper. But the king*not knowing how to find out the truth 
of that matter, referred it to Archimedes; who having ftudied 
a long time in vain, found it out at laft by chance. For, going 
into a bathing tub of water, and obferving that he thereby 
raifed the water higher in the tub than it was before, he con- 
cluded inftantly that he had raifed it juft as high as any thing 
elfe could have done, that was exaétly of his bulk: and confi- 
dering that any other body of equal weight, and of lefs bulk 
than himfelf, could not have raifed the water fo high as he did; 
he immediately told the king, that he had found a method by 
which he could difcover whether there were any cheat in the 
crown... For, fince gold is the heavieft of all known metals, it 
muft be of lefs bulk, according to its weight, than any other 
metal. And therefore, he defired that a mafs of pure gold, 
equally heavy with the crown when weighed in air, fhould be 
weighed againft it-in water; and if the crown was not allayed, . 
it would counterpoife the mafs of gold when they were both im- 
merfed in water, as well as it did when they were weighed in 
air. But upon making the trial, he found that the mafs of 
gold weighed much heavier in water than the crown did. And 
not only fo, but that, when the mafs and crown were immerfed 
feparately in one veffel of water, the crown raifed the water 
niuch higher than the mafs did; which fhewed it to be allayed 
with fome lighter metal that increafed its bulk. And fo, by 
making trials with different metals, all equally heavy with the 
crown when w eighed in air, he found out the quantity of allay 
in the crown.” 

«The fhecific gravities of bodies are as their weights, bulk 


for bulk ; ses a body is faid to have two or three times the 
fpecific 
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fpecific gravity of another, when it contaitis two or three times 
as much matter in the fame fpace. 

‘ A body immerfed in a fluid will fink to the bottom, if it be 
heavier than its bulk of the fluid. If if be fufpended therein; 
it will lofe as much of what it weighed in air, as its bulk of 
the fuid weighs. ’ Hence, all .bodies of equal bulk, which 
would fink in fluids, lofe equal weights when fufpended there- 
in. And unequal bodies lofe in proportion to their bulks. 

‘ The bydroftatic balance differs very little from a common ba- 
lance that is nicely made: only it has a hook at the bottem of 
each fcale, on which fmall weights may be hung by horfe-hairs, 
or by filk threads. So that a body, fufpended by the hair or 
thread, may be immerfed in water without wetting the fcale 
from which it hangs. 

‘ If the body thus fufpended under the feale, at one end of 
the balance, be firft counterpoifed in air by weights in the op- 
pofite fcale, and then immerfed in water, the equilibrium will 
be immediately deftroyed. Then, if as much weight be put 
into the fcale from which the body hangs, as will reftore the 
equilibrium (without altering the weights in the oppofite {cale) 
that weight which reftores the equilibrium, will be equal to the 
weight of a quantity of water as big as the immerfed body. And 
if the weight of the body in air be divided by what it lofés in 
water, the quotient will fhew how much that body is heavier: 
than its bulk of water. Thus, if a guinea fufpended in air, 
be counterbalanced by 129 grains in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance; and then, upon its being immerfed in water, it be- 
comes fo much lighter, as to require 74 graims put into the 
fcale over it, to reftore the equilibrium, it fhews that a quan- 
tity of water, of equal bulk with the guinea, weighs 77 grains, 
or 7,25; by which divide 129, (the aerial weight of the guinea) 
and the quotient will be 17. 7935 which fhews that the guinea 
is 17.793 times heavier than its bulk of water. And thus, any 
piece of gold may be tried, by weighing it firft in air and then 
in water; and if upon dividing the weight in air by the’ lofs in 
water, the quotient comes out to be 17.793, the gold is good ; 

if the quotient be 18, or bétween 18 and 19; the gold is very 
fine; but if it be lefs than 172, the gold is too much allayed, 
by being mixed with fome other metal. 

‘ If filver be tried in this manner, and found to be 11 tintes 
heavier than water, it is very fine; if it be so} times heavier, ' 
it is ftandard ; but if it be of any lefs weight compared with 
water, it is mixed with fome lighter metal, fuch as tin. 

‘ By this method, the {pecific gravitics of all bodies that will 
fink in water, may be found. But as to thofe which aré lighter 
than water, as moft forts of wood are; the following method 
U 3 may 
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may be taken, to fhew how much lighter they are than their res 
fpective bulks of water. 

‘ Let an upright ftudybe fixed into a thick flat piece of bel, 
and in this ftud let a fall lever, whofe arms are equally leng, ° 
turn upon a fine pin as an axis. Let, the thread which hangs 
from the fcale of the balance be tied to one end of the,Jever, 
and a thread from the body to be weighed; tied to the other 
end. This done, put the brafs and lever into a veffel ; then 
pour water into the veffel, and the body will rife and float up-. 
on it, and draw down the end of the balance from which it: 
hangs: then, put as much weight in the oppofite {cale as will 
raife that end of the balance, fo as to pull the body down into 
the water by means of the lever; and this weight in the fcale 
will fhew how much the body is lighter than its bulk of water, 

‘ There are fome things which cannot be weighed in ‘this 
manner, fuch as quickfilver, fragments of diamonds, &c. bev. 
caufe they cannot be fufpended iu threads; and muft therefore 
be put into a glafs bucket, hanging by a thread from the hook 
of one fcale, and counterpoifed by weights put into the oppofite 
fcale. Thus, fuppofe you want to know the fpecific gravity of, 
quickfilver, with refpect to that of water; let the empty bucket 
be firft counterpoifed in air, and then the quickfilver put into it 
and weighed, Write down the weight of the bucket, and alfo 
of the quickfilver; which done, empty the bucket, and let it, 
be immerfed in water as it hangs by the thread, and counter- 
poifed therein by weights in the oppofite fcale: then, pour the: 
quickfilver into the bucket in the water, which will caufe it ta 
preponderate ; and put as much weight into the fcale as will re- 
ftore the balance to an equipoife ; and this weight will be the 
weight of a quantity of water equal in bulk to the quickfilver, 
Laftly, divide the weight of the quickfilver in air by the weight 
of its bulk of water, and the quotient will fhew how much the 
quickfilver is heavier than its bulk of water. 

* Ifa piece of brafs, glafs, lead, or filver, be immerfed and 
fufpended in different forts of fluids, its different loffes of weight 
therein will fhew how much it is heavier than its bulk of the 
fluid ; that fluid being the lighteft, in which the immerfed body 
lofes leaft of its aerial weight. A folid bubble of glafs is gene- 
rally ufed for finding the fpecific gravities of fluids. 

¢ Hence we have an eafy method of finding the fpecific gravi- 
ties both of folids and fluids, withregard to their refpective bulks - 
of common pump water, which is generally made a ftandard 


for comparing all the others by,’ 





In the le&tures on pneumatics and optics there is nothing 


new, and, indeed, but little in any of the preceding ; pow 
chie 
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chief récommendation confifting in the fimplicity of the expe- 
riments. . This affectation of rendering himfelf obvious and 
plain to every underftanding, has led Mr. Fergufon into fome er- 
rors, and falfe illuftrations, as may be feen in his explanation 
of the principles of the wedge, of central forces, and of tides, 
on the particulars of. which we cannot enter without diagrams, 
and more room than our limits will admit. 


Subfequent to the foregoing leftures, we find a defcription 
of the ufe of the terreftrial and celeftial globes, of the armillary 
fphere, and the principles of dialling, laid down in a very in- 
telligible and diftin& manner; to which are annexed very 
ingenious tables, fhewing the fun’s place and declination in de- 
grees and minutes, at the noon of every day, after the fecond 
year of Jeap. year,.which is a mean between thofe of leap year 
itfelf, and the firft and third years after. The volume con- 
cludes with tables and examples for the calculation of new and 
full moons, tables of mean lunations, of the mean motions 
of the fun and moon from. the afcending node of the latter, with 
examples and tables to find the period and return of eclipfes. 
On the whole, we have not feen a more ufeful and enter- 
taining compendium of experimental philofophy than this, 
which may be read without almoft any previous knowledge of 
geometry, and with little more afliftance than the rules of com- 
mon arithmetic and decimals. 





ArT. V. A Treatife on the Gout: from the French of M. Charles 
Louis Liger, M.D. Profefor of Phyfic in the Univerfity of 
Paris. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Griffiths. 


. YUmberlefs are the: volumes written upon this difeafe, 
which has hitherto baffled all the endeavours of phyfie 
and philofophy.. It has furnifhed more opportunities for the 
exertion of genius atid talents formed for obfervation or con- 
jecture, than any other malady incident to the human body; 
yet ftill there remains open a fpacious field of inquiry for the 
curious. True indeed it may appear to fome, that the fubject 
is exhaufted in thefe profound lucubrations of the ingenious 
Doétor Liger; yet we fear that his fyftem, round, and hard, 
and folid as it is, will thaw before the fire of fome future ge- 
nius; or pheenix-like, fupply only the zidus and pubulum of a 
new hypothefis raifed out of its athes. 


After clearing the ground, and pulling every thing down 
that obftructed his view, or impeded his defign, the enterpriz- 
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ing Frenchman lays a new foundation for the gout, upon which 
we fhall beftow a few remarks, as foon as we: have given our 
readers an abftraé& of it. But it may be neceflary firft to take 
notice of his modeft infinuation, that Hippocrates, Galen, 
_Z2tius, Oribafus, Trallianus, Fernelius, Sydenham, Boerhaave, 
in a word, all the ancients and moderns who ever wrote, knew 
nothing at all of the matter; the glory of having difcovered 
the caufes and methods of curing this excruciating diftemper, 
‘being referved for our author. It is pleafant to obferve the 
review and refutation he has given of their fentiments, in a 
manner that would puzzle the cleareft-fighted among them, 
to lay claim again to their own opinions. Can any thing be 
more accurate and judicious than this refle€tion, with which he 
winds up the doctrine of Hippocrates. ‘ One réfic@ion {till re- 
‘mains to be made on this author’s method of cure, whith I 
very much approve, namely, that he allows very different remedies: 
to be made ufe of, and ftrongly exhorts to the profecution 
of thofe which appear to have bern fucte/sful. This. induces me 
to think that in his time, experience,' and obfervation had not yet 
aftertained what were the moft proper remedies for curing this dif- 
temper ; perhaps it was not then very common, nor might the 
caufe of the difeafe be truly known.” How ftrange is this! 
Hippocrates exhorts to the ufe of remedies known to be fuc- 
cefsful; yet our author conjectures from hence, that experience 
had not yet afcertained proper remedies. ‘This is afcribing a 
blunder to the Greek fage, which ignorance herfelf might blufh 
at in one of her children. But is it really Dr. Liger who puts 
this abfurdity in the mouth of Hippocrates; or rather is it = 
not the profound Mrs; G——hs, whofe indefatigable applica- 
tion to the bufinefs of criticifm, has, fomewhat impaired her 
faculties, and browght her prematurely to the dotage of litera- 
ture: Let us, however, wave all’ cavilling, and proceed to the 
do&trine of our author. 


Dr. Liger’s firft pofition is, that the gout is both endemial 
and epidemical, notwithftanding we. find it in every country 
in Europe, and under every variety of air and external circum- 
ftances. The caufe he afferts to confift in the ufe of made li- 
quors and aliments, which contain too great an abundance of 
mucilage, which alone, in his opinion, accounts for all the 
phenomena of the gout. ‘ All aliments, fays he, contain a greater 
or leffer quantity of mucilage ;. thofe alfo which contain the 
moft are more nutritive than thofe which contain lefs. -This 
mucilage appears to be the vehicle of the nutritive particles, 
that is, of the particles which are to be affimilated, fo as either 


to become 8 orgeem parts of our bodies, or, at leaft, to contri- 
bute 
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bute to their fupport and imcreafe. ‘This mucilaginous matter 
is of very eafy digeftion, and can only hurt by its fuperabun- 
dan¢e, which occafions an infpiffation in the mafs of humours, 
or in the blood in general. ‘This infpiffation is more confider- 
able in the fibrous or lymphatic parts, with which it has moft 
analogy, than in any other. 


¢ When this infpiffation is become fuch as to obftruct the cir, 
culation of the blood, nature herfelf endeavours to throw off 
the incumbrance, The cifculation, after being for fome time 
impeded, becomes fwifter; the fecretions are increafed; and 
efpecially in the prefent cafe, thofe of the fynovial glands; the 
fuperabundance depofits-itfelf there, the diameters of the vef- 
fels belonging to thofe articulations being proportioned to this 
humour ; and becaufe there is doubtlefs in the fynovial glands 
a particular mechanifm for this fecretion; as there is in the 
kidneys for the fecretion of the urine, and another ‘in the liver 
for the bile; as_may be. readily conceived, feeing the humour 
fecreted by the fynovial glands is purély mucilaginous. 


‘ Hence it appears that the gout is occafioned merely by a 
fuperabundance of lymph, too much. inf{piffated by mucilagi- 
nous fubftances, which nature generally endeavours to free her- 
felf from, and this it performs bya kind of depuration.’ 


The fum of his whole chapter. upon this fubjed i is, ‘ that the 
germ of the gout, both acquired and hereditary, is an infpiffa- 
tion of the blood, efpecially of the lymphatic part, which is of 
a mucilaginous nature; that this germ is not fufficient to pro- 
duce a fit, without the concurrence of a fuperabundance ; 
and this fuperabundance not imbued with any virulence, as 
otherwife it would produce a very différent diftemper. Yet 
the fuperabundance. of humours will never give the gout, 
without the gouty germ exifts at the fame time. Of this the 
perfons addicted to the greateft exceffes, without being invad- 
ed by the gout, are a convincing proof; though, on the other 
hand, thefe exceffes bring on more terrible and more danger- 
ous diftempers than the gout itfelf.’ 


To own the truth, this is a doétrine we do not clearly com- 
prehend. In one place we fee the mucilaginous lymph, the 
fole caufe of the gout, and a fuperabundance only a concurring 
circumflance. In another a gouty germ of we know not 
what, muft impregnate the mucilaginous lymph, before it is 
capable of producing the gout, whether acquired or heredi- 
tary. What is this gouty germ? Does it arife from the viru- 
lence contracted by the ftagnated humours, or is it’ conveyed 


into the body by infeAion, ii the acquired gout? In the° firlt 
inftance, 
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inftance, the progrefs of the gout would be. gradual, andthe 
firft paroxyfm rife to a greater height by gentle degrees, in 
proportion as the humours grew more virulent from long ftag: 
nation, and the fupervening inflammation: but thisis:con 

to experience, as the patient feels the greateft pain ‘and heat 
during the firft night of the diftemper. In the other cafe, 
the gout would be contagious, which is equally contrary to 
experience. . 


The next chapter was certainly wrote with a political 
view, to extol the French wines, particularly Burgundy and 
Champagne, which Dr, Liger does not feruple recommending, 
as the fureft prefervatives againft the gout. It is only your He 
quors of low prite, that add but little to the revenues of 
France, and your Spanifh, Portuguefe, and Greek wines, which 
communicate this diftemper. In a word, to fych a rage_of 
patriotifm is this ingenious writer carried, that he ftickles 
not to affirm, that thin, weak, and four wines contain a larger 
proportion of mucilage, than the ftronger bodied, and are 
confequently more liable to bring on the gout; and yet he al- 
ows that the great, and perfons living in affluence, who drink 
only the latter, are more fubjeét to the difeafe, than the poor, 
who can arrive at moft but at the former, or, perhaps beer, 
a more mucilaginous liquor than any wine whatever. 


’ 


In enumerating the diagnoftics of the gout, our author takes 
notice of one, which it is furprifing fhould have efcaped the 
obfervation of all former practitioners, efpecially as it imme- 
diately indicates the caufe and method of cure. This is no 
other than a mucilaginous tranfudation, all round the part af- 
feéted; a vifcous, fizy, pellucid exfudation peculiar to this dif- 
temper, and infeparable from it. From this appearance, nei- 
ther the phyfician or patient can ever be at a lofs to diftinguith 
the gout from every other diftemper, or accidental wrench or 
hurt ; though, unfortunately for Englith phyficians, they have 
often found the skin round the affected part, dry, tenfe, hot, 
and hard, without any of that lubricating, foft mucilage here 
defcribed. A little after, indeed, our author has feen gouts 
where the tranfpired matter round the difordered part was 
fluid, tenuous, and of a confiftence very different from the for- 
mer, containing a great quantity of water in a fmall volume, 
juft as our author, or more probably his tranflator, has con- 
tained a great quantity of nonfenfe in a fmall volume. 


The method of cure laid down is of three kinds; either 
when the fit is uccafioned by a real fuperabundance of gouty 


humour; or when it is partly caufed by a fuperabundance of 
2 the 
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the humours. in general; or laftly, when it.proceeds from a 
falfe fuperabundance of the gouty humour; a caufe which 
our. author would do well to explain. In the firft cafe, bleed- 
ing, on the firft appearance of the fit, if the gout be fim- 
ple and uncompounded, is prefcribed. Diluents, clyfters, light 
food, but if the laft, Burgundy or Champagne. are ordered. 
Opiates may be taken with caution, to affwage the pain, and 
procure fleep, weak purgatives preferred to ftrong, and the 
juncus odoratus recommended as a diaphoretic, though in Eng- 
land the,/zweet-rufe is fuppofed to poffefs no medicinal quality, 
and is deemed an ufelefs ingredient in the mithridate and the- 
riaca. In the fecond fpecies of caufe, firft, fudorifics are to be 
adminiftered, and thefe to be fucceeded by purgatives, to which 
two remedies the whole treatment may be confined, except 
where bleeding is found neceflary. As to the third caufe of 
the gout; namely, from a falfe fuperabundance, we have the 
following curious recipe: ‘ If the fit has been brought on by a 
' faudden -guit of paffion, I know nothing better than common 
fmall lemonade, made by flicing a lemon, and infufing it in’ 
about twe quarts of water, and fweetenea with a little fugar, 
pouring it briskly feveral times from one veffel into another.’ 


’ As to topical applications, of whatever kind, they are’ al- 
moit totally rejeéted,“and perhaps in many inftances with good 
reafon. The following cafe deferves notice: ‘ On the 14th of 
May.1749, I was confulted by a gentlewoman of about forty- 
fix years of age, who had been fubjeét to the regular gout from 
her thirty-feventh year, of a ftrong but phlegmatic conftitu- 
tion, and who had never indulged herfelf in any excefs. Her 
fits had hitherto been only the moft fimple ; but vexed and 
fretful at being afflicted with this diftemper fo undefervedly, fhe 
confulted all except phyficians; and all, as is too common, | 
were very liberal of their advice. She embraced that given her 
by a perfon, who perfuaded her that her gout was occafioned 
by acoldnefs in her feet, to which the was very fabjett, {6 as 
even to feel it for a confiderable time after fhe was in bed; but 
that “it might be eafily removed, by caufing a globular veffel 
of ‘tin, filled with hot water, to be put in her bed, for by this 
means her feet would be kept in a proper degree of heat, and 
effectually prevent all gouty fymptoms. The patient made ufe 
of this remedy during the winter of 1749, and paffed the 
month of February without any regular fit, though they con- 
ftantly ufed to attack her at that time; but the wvula, the 
bafis of the tongue, together with all the internal and pofte- 
rior parts of the mouth, became gradually fo obftruéted, that 
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by the firft of March thé was no longer able to fwallow either 
fluids or folids, without long convulfions ; by which means fhe 
was reduced to fupport life by only an ounce of bread, and an 
equal quantity of wine, fo that fhe was terribly emaciated, 
She little imagined that her difeafe was an irregular and repels 
led gout, having too good an opinion of this remedy, to imagine 
it could produce fuch terrible confequences.’. 


Our author allows, however, that fome external applications 
have their ufe; for inftance, the urine of a child fomething un- 
der ten years of age; and he might have added, with as much 
reafon, the limpid ftream flowing from a beauteous virgin of fixs 
teen. Noris the beauty of the damfel tobe negleéted, however 
ludicrous it may appear; for it is unconceivable how much the 
virtues of the water are thereby augmented, the imagination fired; 
the fpirits put in motion, the circulation enforced, and confes 
quently the humours attenuated, obftruétions removed, perfpi- 


ration increafed, and finally the patient enabled to take up’ 


his bed and walk. 


To fecure the patient againft frefh attacks, more active me- 
dicines than the urine of a child are thought neceffary. Refi- 
nous purgatives, and the diaphoretic /weet rufp, are again re- 
commended ; or the following form; R diagrad. gr: iii}. jalap. 
£- Vij. ipecac. gr. ij. vel j. pulv. fene gr. xv. rhubarb. gr. x. Reduc. 
in pulv. et add. q.f. fyr. pin. cervin. f. pillula. Capiat fing. diebus. 
Several other forms to much the fame effe& are preferibed 5. 
and the utility of a milk diet wholly fet afide. ‘In its ftead, 
and in the room of every other medicine, the medicinal foup, 
compounded of a pure alkaline falt, prepared with quick-lime, 
and very pure oil of olives, is recommended as a true {pecific : 
indeed, whatever contains a large proportion of falts, whether 
animal or vegetable, is highly extolled in this diforder. Upon 
the whole, Dr. Liger feems to be a better writer than practi- 
tioner, had his tranflator done him common juftice. Many of 
his opinions are ingenious enough, though they will neither 
ftand the teit of criticifm or experience. He appears to be. 
but a fuperficial chemift, though it was particularly neceflary 
he fhould be an adept, to fupport his doétrine and affertions, fo 
contrary to the received notions in phyfic; in one word, we pe-, 
rufed his book with confiderable fatisfaétion, but we will follow 


his prefcriptions with caution. 
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Art. VI. 4 New Ejimate of Manners and Principles Being a 
Comparifon betaveen Antient and Madern Times, in ihe three Great 
Articles of Knowledge, Happinc/s, and Virtues both with Refped: 
to. Mankind qt. large, and to this Kingdom in particular,  8v0s. 
Pr, 25. Millar. 


HOULD it enter into the brain of a phlegmatic alderman 

to open Pindar, it is probable he would regard the flights, 
of that poet as the extravagancies of a difturbed imagination, 
and his admirers as the dupes of prejudice and fuperftitious ve- 
neration for antiquity. From the very firft line he would conclude’ _ 
him a'milk-fop, and prefer the pertnefs of a Marriot, or the folid’ 
dulinefs of a Richmond Groves, to the impetuous fire and lwxu-’ 
riant fancy of the Greek. ‘Dead to all fenfibility, and the warm’ 
emotions of the heart, vainly fhould we ftrive to give his tafte- 
lefs foul a relifh of the beauties, or convince him that genius 
ever exifted out of the counting-houfe, or tafte out of Billinf- 
gate and Leadenhall-market. We fhould equaily mifpend our 
time, and lofe our labour, fhould we attempt to communicate 
feelings, which nature denied to this new eftimator of manners, 
who feems fraught with too much conceit and academical fuffi- 
ciency to think with the reft of mankind. When we took up 
the book, we expected to have met with an anfwer to Dr. 
B ’s Eftimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times ; 
but no fuch matter : our author goes farther, and proves irre- 
fragably, that the antients were but pigmies in hiftory, poetry, 
oratory, ethics, war, and what not, to the moderns ; giving the 
moft perfuafive inftances of this in his own performance, in’ 
which, like Longinus, he is bimfélf the great fublime be draws. The 
intention of his work will beft appear from his own words. 





‘ The end then propofed in the prefent treatife, which I have 
ventured to lay before you (dean of Lincoln) and the publick, - 
is, firft of all, to ‘ vindicate the ways of God to men,’ by open- 
ing to their view, in fome degree, a regular plan of his proceed- 
ings with them; from which I hope to make it appear, that 
there has been a continual tendency to the better in all human 
affairs. ‘The manner in which I have attempted to do this, is. 
by making the faireft eftimate 1 could, both of thofe principles, 
under which mankind feem to have ated at different periods of 
their exiftence ; and alfo of thofe manners which have charaée- 
tized the feveral ages of the world,’ 


He begins this Eftimate with affigning certain reafons, < why 
men have been generally of opinion, that the world is growing 
worfe ¢’ 
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worfe ;’? and, among other caufes takes in the praétice of the 
poets, * which has ever been uniform ih favour of early times- 
the neceflary fimplicity, frugality, and temperance of which, 
have been the fineft fubjeéts imaginable for them to difplay their 
fancy upon, when they had a mind to paint the virtues of mah. 
kind, and give us the picture of a golden age: whereas, onthe 
other hand, all their fatyr has neceflarily been always pointed at 
times prefent ; which, otherwife, would lofe its edge and peig.’ 
nancy. : 


« It is for this reafon, that the writers, of Farce and Comedy. 
only, prefent us with living characters; whereas the Tragedi- 
ans, and Epic poets travel in fearch of their’s into the remoteft 
antiquity : for, it being the bufinefs of the firft to reprefent 
men, as they are, with a large mixture of imperfection always, 
and often of ridicule belonging to them; their end is beft.an- 
fwered by giving us fuch defcriptions, as are moft fuitable to 
what we daily fee, and converfe with. But the aim of the other 
being to reprefent men, as they neither do, nor ever did exift; 
to give us certain complete patterns of virtue and perfection ;" 
they muft needs endeavour to lay their fcenes at as great a dif 
tance, as they can, that the improbability may not fhock us too 
much by an immediate comparifon ; and the farther they get 
out of fight, for this reafon, the better it is; for their charac- 
ters being merely, or in a great meafure, fictitious, if they did 
not throw them much into fhade, the impofition would. be too 
vifible and glaring: being thus forced to have recourfe to anti-- 
quity, they have taken care amply to repay the affiftance, they 
derived from it, by beltowing upon it in return the higheft en- 
comiums they could. 


‘ This, however, we may obferve, is as true of thofe we calf. 
antients, as of the moderns; for though Ariftophanes, Te- 
rence, and Moliere, all prefent us with characters of the times, 
jn which they wrote ; yet Sophocles and Euripides no more de- 
feribe the actions of the living heroes, than Shakefpear or Cor- 


neille. 


‘It may be worth notice here, in paffing, that though all 
thefe authors defcribe characters of paft ages, yet they muft be 
fuppofed to have drawn their ideas of thofe virtues, which they 
deck them out with, from the age, in which they theimfelves. 
lived. If this be true, how infinitely do the moderns excel the 
antients ; through whofe folemn fcenes, there ftalks a certain 
ftubborn heroic kind of virtue, armed-with a few principles of 
juttice and moral rectitude, and attended by a fet of ftage de- 
corums ; but whofe itern countenance banifhes all thofe mil- 


der graces, that affect the heart, that force the inveluntary 
figh, 
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figh, and teach the reluétant tear to flow? Thefe will in.vain 
be fought for in the antient drama ; where the tragedies have 
fcarce any other marks of being fuch, but a few at as, ev Pex’s 
occafionally difperfed about in them; and the aétors in gene- 
ral are merely a ‘fect of unfeeling butkined philofophers ; who 
deliver in a tedious unaffecting kind of dialogue their imper- 
feét_ maxims to becommented upon by the cherus ; whofe bufi- 
nefs jt is to prevent either their being moved themfelves, or 
moving you; for which indeed there generally feems but little 
occafion for them to exert much care. 


'€ The moft pity-moving character of any I.remember among 
them, is that of Ele&ra; but compare that, as defcribed by 
either.of the poets, with the gentle Elfrida; and you will foon 
perceive, how far beyond. what the antients ever knew, the 
moderns have carried all the milder virtues of humanity, that 
delicacy of fentiment, that tendernefs of difpofition, and foft 
complacency, which are the peculiar charatteriftics of a refine- 
ment in manners. 


- © Hitherto I have only mentioned the tragedians, but the 
epic poets have alfo availed themfelves of the fame advantage : 
nor can 1 in the leaft doubt, but that a great part of that uni- 
verfal homage, which is paid. to Homer, Virgil, and Milton, is 
owing to the antiquity of their fubjeéts. And if the laft of the 
three has really excelled the other two, I fufpect it is in nothing 
fo much, as in having gone beyond them in thas article. 


© If inftead of Man’s fir/t difobedience, &c. Milton had fang 
of Their firft difobedience, who, by a paffionate ftruggle for liberty, 
had well-nigh brought about the flavery both of themfelves 
and their pofterity ; (though a fubject this of a moft interefting 
nature to us of this kingdom, and one, with which he mutt 
have been moft thoroughly acquainted,) he would have found it 
extremely difficult, with all his force of numbers to have fecur- 
ed himfelf from being placed upon the fame fhelf with prince 
Arthur’s poet ; and might perhaps have ftood there, as little 
noticed. 


‘ Nay, the divine Homer himfelf, were he to come to life 
again, with the very fame powers he had before; and attempt 
to fing the wars of Germany during the three laft campaigns, 
with all the noble exploits of Frederic and Ferdinand for his 
materials, would never be able to produce-a work of equal 
eftimation with the Jéad, 


comme Adeo fanfum vetus amnt | 


‘ Though 
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: fuch. a paultry bufinefs, as the taking of Troy, 
would not have been a work of ten days to one of our moder 
armies; in which the hero Achilles would not, without much. 
inftru€tion, have military fkill enough to rank a3 a fubaltern, 


‘ But ten long years of fiege fome thoufand years ago, org 
war in heaven, (the very found of which, by the way, -almof 
{taggers fober reafon, without an abfurd enumeration of pars 
ticulars) fets admiration on the wide gape, and with that on 
his fide, let the poet raife what monfters he will, they all ge 
glibly down.’ 


After a faint acknowledgment that the antients excelled’ in 
architefture, {tatuary, and their appendent arts, he adds, * but 
they feem to have employed their genius and induftry, chiefly 
in fome of the inferior parts of {cience; and appear to have 
been principally bufied; to have fpent moft of their time 
and attention, in ornamenting the inlets and gates of knows 
ledge ; as if con{cious, it was not permitted to their unhallows 
ed feet to enter into her temple. Their goddefs wore a veil, 
and they either durft not, or did not, attempt to pull it off. 
They knew fcarce any thing, as we do. They never fearched 
into the hidden fources of fcience. ‘Their knowledge like the 
Nile was divided into different channels, but they knew no- 
thing of it’s head. They wrote laws, but they underftood no- 
thing of the /pirit of laws. They reafoned, but they were in- 
tirely unacquainted with the powers of the mind, or Low it acquired 
it’s ideas. ‘They faw matter, and they faw motion; but they 
were quite ignorant -of the aature of the’one, and of the Jaws, 
by which the other was governed. ‘Their knowledge, in fhort, 
was drawn rather from their own brain, than from nature, 
They truited more to fancy, than to facts: and, like thofe in- 
genious architeéts, who begin their building from the roof, 
they framed curious hypothefes, which had no foundation to 
fupport them. Whereas we, leaving the airy flights of imagi, 
nation, have taken the furer, though more humble path of 
fober reafon and chaftized reflexion; and ground our deduc- 
tions on correct-experiments, and accurate obfervation. Their 
knowledge extended only to a few particulars; we know fome- 
what of almoft every thing, that can be known, the boundaries 
of learning having been as much enlarged by late difcoveries, 
as thofe of the habitable globe have been’ by the addition of 4 
new world. The powers of mechanifm, and other parts of 
ufeful fCience have been carried to fuch perfetion, as former . 
times could never have conceived poffible ; to fuch indeed, a$ 


the prefent may hardly efteem credible, To enumerate par- 
ticulars 


~ 
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ticulars is impoffible; the very catalogue and mere index of 
our improvements would fill as many volumes, as heretofore. 
contained all the knowiedge, which mankind were pofleffed, 
of.’ 


Next he proceeds to give the preference to modern elocution, 
and to fome of the modern languages, without entering upon 
particulars, a tafk that might be attended with fome difficulty ; 
and then goes on'to poetry, which he divides into didactic, ele- 
giac, and dramatic. 


‘ To give an inftance of comparifon (fays our author) in each 
of the three forts, can it be at all doubted, but, that Pope’s 
Ethic Epiftles far excel every thing of the kind in ancient poe- 
try? Will.not Milton be allowed to ftand at leaft, upon the 
fame level with Homer and Virgil? And may not fome Odes, 
lately publifhed from Strawberry Hill, juitly claim the prece- 
dence of any in Pindar? The fecond fort then is the only one 
left, in which the. excellence can be difputed with us: . And 
even in this, with regard to the e/egiac, one need not be afraid 
of meeting with much contradiction, if one fhould fay, that no 
age or country ever produced an elegy, comparable to that in 
a Country Church Yard. 


‘ But in point of dramatic perfection, it feems on all hands 
agreed, that the moderns muft give way to the ancients, If 
we afk, why? it will be anfwered, becaufe we have no chorus 
in our plays ; which however, it muft be owned, got it’s place 
in thofe of the ancients more through neceffity, than choice. It 
had the right of prior poffeffion, which could not eafily be fet 
afide.  Plays‘at firft, were nothing but little interludes, made 
to diverfify certain choral fongs, in honour of Bacchus, the firft 
fpecies of the drama, that appeared, When thefe were improv- 
ed into more regular and perfeé pieces, the chorus itill main- 
tained it’s place by virtue, of it’s age, and the deference, which 
was paid to it on that account. 


‘ That it adds a dignity to the drama, muft perhaps be al- 
lowed ; and to thofe, who are fond of fhows and proceffions, it 
would no doubt greatly enhance the merit of a play. That it 
is the guardian, of rather parent of the unities, is another 
point, which cannot well be difputed: for as it confifts of a 
number of perfons, got together in a great meafure by acci- 
dent, it cannot well be fuppofed, that thefe can be kept toge- 
ther long; or be eafily removed from place to place. But then 
how confined, in refpeét to vaiiety, muft this needs render the 
drama ? for how few aétions, or plots are there of any impor- 
tance, which will admit the fuppofition of being compleated in 
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two, or even in twelve hours, or in one and the fame place?! 
and if you once begin the magic of fcene-fhifting, it may ‘ay 
well be extended from the palace to the forum, as from one 
room in the palace to another. 






¢ They too, who judge from nature, and not from rules. 
laid down by Ariftotle, and a fet of critics, whofe aim it has 
been to follow him, rather than nature, will not perhaps be 
inclined to think, that probability is much confulted by the 
introduétion of a chorus. An a@ing audience, which feems to 
be the true charaéter of the chorus, may, in itfelf, be no very 
improbable thing: but an ading audience, which at the fame 
time fuppofes another, Aearing, audience prefent, whofe judg- 
frient it is to inform and regulate, is an utter outrage againft alf 
probability. Befides this a€ting audience, which is to dire&t 











which, to the manners of the common people, a great deal has 
been faid) is generally fo myfterious in delivering its own, that 
it is ufually the moft difficult part of the play to be under- 







more obfcure, than fome of the Greek chorufes muft needs’ 
have been to common underftandings. 






© It is ftill more abfurd to fuppofe, that a fet of perfons 
fitted for the purpofe, fhould all be got together, without any 
apparent or previous reafon for it, prepared with the fineit 
flights of poetry ; fuch, as do not feem to {pring from any fen- 
timents of the heart, excited by the turns and incidents of 
what is tranfa@ting, but are merely the vifionary work of ima- 
gination, carried into too long a train of diitant ideas to arife 
from any prefent, momentary impulfe: and thefe, to take the 
bufinefs ftill farther out of nature’s path, are to be accompanied 
by the highelt ftrains of harmony, and all the pomp of mufic. 










‘ That they too, who conftitute the chorus, fhould either 
follow the principal charaéter into his private apartment, where 
he might properly deliberate; or that he «fhould. deliberate 
aloud in an open court-yard, before fifty different perfons ;. 
who are all to be made acquainted with the inmoft fecrets of 
his heart; and yet are to interfere no otherwife, than by ad- 
vice; when perhaps the very worft of actions and defigns are 
carrying on; are all of them matters, which accord but il} 
with the common notions of what conftitutes the probable. 













* Laftly, that a fet of inferior charasters, (fuch as the chorus 


in molt cafes muit confift of, that the upper. parts may be 
filled 





the other’s judgment, (of the propriety and good tendency of 


ftood: the fongs of the Sybils themfelves could fcarcely be 
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filled with proper dignity) fhould have influence to controul ; 
authority to dictate; or underftanding to advife, and to deli- 
ver the great precepts of truth; is fuch a ftretch to all feem- 
ing, as nothing, but the poet’s licence, guddlibet audexdi, can 
poffibly give a fanction to. 


‘ Many other particulars might however have been taken 
notice of; fuch as, one perfon’s exprefling the fentiments of 
twelve, or any number of others, without any mutual conful- 
tation ; which is the cafe of the afing part of the chorus; .or, 
a number of perfons delivering the fame fentiments in precifely 
the fame words, which is the cafe in the fmging part. The cir: 
cumftance of an Omnes, in one of our plays, agreeing in the 
fame form of expreffion, has frequently afforded matter of juft 
ridicule to the critics; how much more juftly might this fame 
circumftance have provoked their cenfure in the chorus, where 
it is carried to a much greater height.of abfurdity? Such a 
parcel of lifelefs mutes too upon the ftage, (which could be 
but ill avoided by making a firft and fecond chorus) muft hang 
like fo many dead weights upon every movement; efpecially 
in the Greek theatre, where, by being mafked, they could not 
even fhew the concern: they had, in what was going on, by their 
looks and features. : 


‘ Perhaps, if we muft have a chorus, the only way of re- 
medying all thefe inconveniencies, would be to form it of cer- 
tain Genii, Sylphs, or Gnomes, —- who might eafily be fup- 
pofed to be perfeétly acquainted with all human tranfaétions, 
without having any right to interfere in them; and yet might 
take a pleafure in hymning their fentiments about them. The’ 
fons of thofe imaginary beings, might give as many breathi 
times to the poet aud his audience, as he thought proper ; (for 
it is not eafy to fee the neceflity of their being precifely five, 
though both Greek and Latin authority has determined it fo).. 
And being intirely under his management, he might. take care 
to let them fing only juft fo much, as would be to his pur- 


pofe. 
Quod propofito conducat,& bereat apie.’ 


An excellent fcheme this, though wé fear it will turn out but 
little to our author’s advantage, as we conjecture he will never 
obtain a place among the gemii of the ftage. 


But what ntuft fully convince the reader of this extraordinary 
writer’s tafte, is an honeft acknowledgment, ‘ that the great 
Thunderer’s nod, in Homer, has no charms for him; and that 


the only line of the Iliad, which he ever read with pleafure, is 
X 2 that. 
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that in which the penftve unhappy father is deferibed, after hia 


fuit had been rejeéted. | 
“* By O° axswv wage Swe wervpaosooro Saracens.” 


Even the merit of this foene he deftroys, by faying that the 
pathos in it is more accidental than defigned.. ‘ The circdm- 
ftances, which give the heightening to it feem to be princ+ 
pally the place, where the old man takes his walk; (the fea 
fide being peculiarly adapted to melancholy contemplation ;) 
and the contraft between his grief-bred filence, and the noifé of 
his beating furge, ftrongly conveyed to the mind by the epithet, 
modvPrciccoo. But as for his walking by the fea-fide, there was 
probably nothing more intended by it, than merely to fignify 
the going out of the camp, which was fituated juft by.~ To 
fhew, that the poet did not choofe this piece of fcenery, as pe- 
culiarly fuited to his. purpofe on this. occafion, we may obferve, 
that he makes the Greeks do almoft every thing there'— 


Siva, OF ews eniusrs Sarwocons, they eat, fight, and play. Andas | 


for any peculiar beauty in the epithet, rorvproicCow, his ufing 
it always indifcriminately, whenever the metre requires fucha 
“word, inclines one to think, that it owes the propriety, which 
it has in this place, more to our ideas, than to his; who feenis 
to have meant nothing more by it, than he does by his ema 
mTspoerce 5 na peAccbyny ; or indeed almoit any other of his epi- 
‘thets; which appear, in general, to be chofe more on acconnt 
‘of their being daétyles or fpondees, than for any other affign- 
able reafon whatever. Why elfe do we hear of wodus wxug Aya- 
Asus, OF xopubason@- “Exrwe, When the bufinefs is only to make a 
fpeech ? where ieodga wy, or xwousev@> xnp might have a propriety, 
Lat the others none. Thus we have qorvurlic Odvecens, when 
his honourable employment is no more, than what the greateft 
ideot might have performed, as well as himfelf; only to take 
thofe by the heel, whom Diomede had knocked down, ard 
drag them out of his way.’ 


After fo much judicious criticifm, and refined tafte, wilt the 


reader doubt, that our author deferves a place on the fame thelf 


-with the learned Wotton, a member of the fame feminary, and 
the worthy hero of that waggifh performance, called the Battle 


ART. 
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Arr. VII. Genuine Letters and Memoirs, relating to the Natural, 
Civil, and Commercial Hiftory of the Iflands of Cape Breton and 
Saint John, from the firft Settiement there, to. the Taking of 
Louifburg dy the Englith, i# 1758. Jn which, among many in- 
terefting Particulars, the Caufes and previous Events of the pre- 

_ fent War are explained. By an impartial Frenchman. Tran/- 

fated from the Author's original Manufcript. 8vo. Pr. 6s. Noutfe. 


E have received great fatisfa€tion in the perufal-of thefe 
fenfible Letters, the publication of which is extremely 
feafonable at this jun@ture, when men are divided in opinion, 
whether the retention of Cape Breton, at a general peace, 
would be attended with any confiderable national advantage ; 
a point which can only be determined by an exac& defcription 
of the country, its productions, and influence on the commerce 
of the French and Englifh colonies on the continent of North 
America. Here we have this fubje& difclofed to full view, in a 
method the moft entertaining and inftructive. The journal of 
a furvey of both iflands is minutely accurate; the defcription of 
the manners, inclinations, and prejudices of the Indians is 
mafterly, and replete with fuch refleétions as diftinguifh the 
author deeply read in the human heart, and may prove of 
great ufe to our traders with thefe barbarians.’ Several curious 
remarks on the French government eftablifhed at Louifburg, 
anecdotes of the principal officers, and an examination of their 
condu&, are interfperfed through thefe memoirs. We are pre- 
fented likewife with a view of the feveral commercial fchemes 
formed by the court of France, together with the moft ‘cir- 
cumftantial detail of the fiege of Louifburg, that has yet ap- 
peared. It is with pleafure we undertake to give an abfira& of 
this {pirited and elegant. performance. 


Cape Breton lay defert and uncultivated till the year 1714, 
when the French of Newfoundland and Acadia made fome fettle- 
ments on it. Neceffity, the mother of invention, put them on try- 
ing whether they could not put theiflands of Cape Breton and St. 
John in fuch a condition, as might partly repair the great lofs they 
had fuftained in that long war againft the confederates; and 
the inducement was fo much the ftronger, as it was of the | 
utmoft importance to them, not to be entirely driven out of 
the cod fifhery. It was likewife their intereft to be within a 
proper diftance for obferving the progrefs of the Englith colo- 
nies in that neighbourhood ; as it was befides incumbent on 
them to preferve a poft, which enables them to command the 
mouth of the river St. Laurence, whereby a communication 
X 3 with 
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with Canada is kept open, and a convenient harbour mai 
tained for their fhipping in diftrefs of weather, which ih thoft 
feas is very common: motives, which we apprehend ought to 
operate ftrongly with our miniftry againft the demolition of 
the fortifications of Louifburg, a meafure fo lately talked of, 


The ifland of Cape Breton is fituated in the Atlantic ocean, 
and gulph of St. Laurence, about zoo leagues from Quebec, 
the capital of Canada, to whofe jurifdiction it belongs. . From 
Nova Scotia it is parted by a narrow channel, and is diftant 
about 15 leagues from the ifland of Newfoundland. In leng gth 
it is about thirty-fix leagues from north eaft to fouth welt, in 
its greateft breadth about twenty, and nearly one hundred fr 
five leagues in circumference. The winter is fevere at Louis. 
burg, the froft fetting in at Chriftmas, and the earth covered 
with fnow during the feafon; yet the air is wholefome, and 
the melancholy dreary gloom of winter foon difpelled at the 
approach of the fummer’s fun, which fucceeds without an in- 
tervening fpring. ‘ What adds to the horror of the winter 
feafon, is a kind of meteor feldom obferved in other countries, 
which the inhabitants diftinguifh by the name of Poudrerie. It 
is a {pecies of very fine fnow, which infinuates itfelf into every 
hole and corner, and even into the minuteft crevices. It does 
not feem to fall upon the ground, but to be carried away horis 
zontally by the violence of the wind, fo that great-heaps of it 
lie againft the walls and eminences ; and as it hinders a perfon 
from diftinguifhing even the nigheft objeéts, or to open his — 
eyes for fear of being hurt; it not only deprives him oF fight, 
but almoft of the power of refpiration,’ 


Before fettlements were made in this ifland, it was covered 
with trees, abounding in almoft every kind of wood, except 
oak, of which there is but little. On the top of a fpecies 
of white fir, grows a kind of mufhroom, by the inhabitants 
called garigue, which the natives ufe with great fuccefs 
again{ft pains in the breaft, &c. Four forts of firs grow here, 
oue of which is called the white thorn, producing fmall protu- 
berances on the bark, of the bignefs of a kidney-bean, which 
contain 2 kind of turpentine, of excellent fervice for healing 
all forts of wounds, and even fractures. It is alfo faid to be 
a kind of fpecific in fevers, as well as diforders of the fto- 
mach and breaft. Some alledge it is cathartic, for which pur- 
pofe the natives fometimes ufe it. It is imported to France un- 
der the name of wéite balm, and taken in the quantity of two 
drops in a little broth. With refpeé to grains, the country is 


but barren, though our author conjettures the foil would pro- 
duce 
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“duce oats to good’advantage. In every kind of pulfe and culi- 
naty vegetables it is prolific, but the feed muft be brought 
from Europe or New England. —- 


Befides the beaver, the iflands of Cape Breton and St. Jotm 
abound in other curious quadrupeds, of which naturalifts have 
given but an imperfe& account. Among thefe the orignal de- 
ferves mention. This. is an animal of the fize of a mule, 
with thick hair, of a dark brown colour in fummer, and al- 
moft entirely white in winter, by many fuppofed to be a fpecies 
of elk. The caribox comes next. It is a kind of deer, whofe 
head, like that of the orignal, is ornamented with very. large 
ftag horns, the branches of which are flat. The guinguajew is 
‘the inveterate enemy of the orignal. This creature, refembling 
.a large cat, has hair of a red brown, and a tail fo long, that 
when he turns it. up, it makes two or three curls on his back. 
With it he entwines his prey, after firft feizing it with sbis 

‘paws; then he gnaws the origua/ under the ear, and never lets 
go his hold till the animal drops down dead. In fearching his 
prey, he is affifted by the fox, who facilitates the attack, by 
fatprizing or decoying the enemy. * Thus, fays our aiithor, 
you fee it is not our fpecies alone that gets the better of forée 
by cunning and ftratagem. Nature is uniform throughout the 
whole range of beings ;.and doubtlefS to render us more‘fen- 
fible of her liberality in the difpenfation of favours, fhe. diftri- 
butes evil with the fame impartiality.’ Reflections fuch as thefe 
are every where fcattered up and down, which muft be allowed 
to be ufeful and entertaining in an epiftolary form, however 
improper they might be in juft hiftorical compofition. ‘The 
bones of the orignal the natives reduce to powder, which they 
_.afterwards boil in water. They then skim the fat that rifes - 
to the furface, and from thence form a kind of tallow, as white 
as {now, and folid as wax, which they call Cacamo, and ufe 
for provifion in their hunting expeditions. 


After enumerating a great number of other quadrupeds, we 
are favoured with the method of curing cod-fith practifed in 
that country by the French, and preferred by our author to 
the Englifh manner. He next defcribes the natives in a way 
extremely entertaining and philofophical ; and, after exhibiting 
an entertainment made on ceremonial vifits, relates the fol- 
lowing thankfgiving oration made by the grateful vifitor: ‘ O 
thou, who heapeft thy favours on us, who exciteft the tran- 
fports of our gratitude, thou art like unto a tree, whofe wide- - 
fpreading roots fupport a thoufand little branches. Thou art 
like unto a benefactor whom we meet with on the borders of a 
X 4 lake : 
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lake’: thou refembleft the turpentine.tree, which in all feafons 
imparteth its juice. Thou may’ft be compared to thofe mild 
pleafant days, which we fometimes behold in the middle of the 
rudeft winters, and whofe benign influence gladdens our hearts, 
Thou art great in thyfelf, and fo much the more, as the remem- 
“-brance of the fignal exploits of thy anceftors does not degrade 
thee. And indeed thy great great-grandfather, whofe memory 
-isiftill recent amongit us, was confpicuous for his fkill and agility 
-as a huntfman. What wonders did not he perform in the jo- 
-vialchace, and in purfuing the orignals and the’ caribous? His 
‘art in catching thofe animals was not fuperior to ours: but he 
Shad a\particular agility in coming upon them by furprize.. At 
ethe fame time he flew at them with fuch rapidity, that not- 
-withftanding they have fuch great ftrength and activity, and 
varé even better able to fkip over frowy mountains with ‘their 
-legs, than we with our rackets, yet he ufed to run them down. 
‘He would afterwards bleed them himfelf, and feaft us with their 
blood; then he fleeced them, and gave us the whole body of 
the beat. : 


















‘ But if thy great great-grandfather ufed to diftinguifh him- 
felf in this kind of chace, what feats hath not thy great grand. 
father done in the hunting of beavers?. He outftripped the in- 
duftry of thofe animals that are almoft equal to men.” By his 
‘frequent watchings round their huts, and by the repeated 
‘alarms with which he ufed to beat up their haunts even in one 
night, he knew how to.oblige them to retire to their form, or 
‘bed, by which means he calculated the number which he had 
feen inthe day. Nothing could equal his fagacity, for he could 
tell when they would come to load their tails with earth, and 
to cut fuch particular fhrubs with their fharp teeth, in order to 
raife their dikes. Nothing could be more furprizing than his 
faculty of diftinguifhing in what fpot thofe animals were houfed. 

‘ In regard to thy great-grandfather, was not he a moft clever 
man at making gins for linxes and martens? He had particu- 
lar fecrets to oblige thefe animals to run into his fnares, pre- 
ferably to thofe of others. He had likewife' fo great a quantity 
‘of furs, that he was never at a lofs to oblige his friends. Let 
us come to thy grandfather, who has made a thoufand pre- 
fents of fea-wolves to the youths of his time. How often have 
we had the pleafure of greafing our hair with oil upon thofe 
happy occafions in his cottage ? How often has he invited, and 
even forced’us to go home with him, upon our returning with 
empty canées, in order to repair the damage we had fuftained? 
But did not thy father diftinguifh himfeif in every branch ? Was 


not he thorovghty potiefied of the art of fhocting at game, ei- 
ther 
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ther. flying, or at reft; and was not he always fure of his aim? 
But, above all he was coealione 3 in drawing: the. buftards towards 
his ftatues. We are_all, of. us pretty well-verfed in,'the: art of 
counterfeiting the cry of thofe animals; but he furpaffed us.in 
particular inflections of the voice, fo as to render it, difficultto 
diftinguifh his cry from that of a buttard; as he excelled. in 
other.finefles by which, he was, fure,.to fucceed... We were-all 
afhamed, whenever. he returned from), the, chace. True it.is; 
that the ufe he made of hfs plenty of game, banifhed all envy 
from-our-brea(ts, and filled-us with fentiments of gratitude. — 


‘ In regard to the encomiums I might, beftow-on-thyfelf, I 
confefs, that loaded as,I have been with the favours thou hait 
jult now conferred upon me, I want words to expref§ them. 
Therefare thou may’it read my fentuments jin my looks, afid”be 
fatishied with the thanks which I give theee, by fqueezing my 
hand.” 


‘Next to the manners of the favages, follows a defcription’ of 
the government and military eftablifhment; of the fupreme 
council, and other jurifdidtions ; and-of the ‘hofpital, priefts, 
monks, and miffionaries on the ifland of Cape Breton. We 
have then a diftin& view of the commerce which is or ought 
to be carried on’at the iflands of Cape Breton and St. John, 
the traffic of the French colony with New England, the con- 
traband trade, and the great abufes in this refpeét. 


Letter rs contains fome very fenfible reflections on the ftate 
of Louifburg, before it fell into the hands‘of the Englifh; a 
fcheme for rendering it impregnable, with plans» and means 
propofed to the. court of France by the count de Raymond. 
In the two fubfequent letters. we have a fhort account of the 
war between the Mickmac, Marichite, and Abenoki favages, 
and the Englifh, with reflections on the origin of the prefent 
war between France and England, which we with we could 
quote, for the benefit of the Grubftreet fraternity, who would 
here find the outlines of pamphlets for half the feafon. Whe- 
ther the detail that follows, of the capture of the Alcide and 
Lys by admiral Rofcawen, of the furrender of fort Beatfejour, 
and the fiege of Louifburg, be ftriétly agreeable to the moft 
authentic accounts already publifhed, is what we cannot pre- 
fume to determine, on the ftrength of our memory.  Afi-we 
fhall venture to fay, is, that thefe facts are defcribed in a’ co- 
pious and fpirited manner. In a word, thefe letters abound 
with entertainment, and we need not hefitate to recommend 
them as the beft account of Cape Breton and St. John, the 
nature and importance of the trade of thefe iflands; the caufe 
and origin of the prefent war, and ofa variety of other cu- 
tions 
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tious particulars, that we have feen. Poffible it is; however’ 
that the reader may think the refle&tions too frequent and pro. 
lix; but they are fuch, in general, as thew a mind turned for 
fpeculation, and cannot fail of improving an attentive perufer: 
Let us add, that the letters begin at the year 17 52, which aré 
continued down to the taking of Louifburg; and that although 
the author is faid to be a Frenchman, he writes with the freedom, 
the {pirit, and impartiality of a Englifhman. 





Art. VIII. The Afor. A Poetical Epiftle to Bonnell Thornton, 
Efy; 4t0. Pr. 1s. Dodifley. 


HERE are in every art and-fcience fome ftriking pre- 

cepts, which,. properly attended to, with common fenfe in 
the obferver, will be fufficient to direct him towards excellence: 
thefe precepts .the poet now in view has judicioufly. feleéted 
from numberlefs others that might be.ufed on the fame occa- 
fion, and has conveyed them with precifion, elegance, and hu- 
mour. ‘They are not thrown out at, random,” but particularly 
pointed at the prefent fafhionable errors of our,players, and feem 
calculated to correct what the vulgar applaud as, beauties. The 
univerfal fondnefs of our fecond-rate actors, for imitating fome 
eminent actor, rather than attempting to take their manner from 
nature only, comes firft under the poet’s notice. 


* No fettled maxims of a fav’rite ftage, 

No rules deliver’d down from age to age, 

Let players nicely mark them as ‘they will,. 
Can e’er entail hereditary fkill, 

If *mongtt the humble hearers of the pit, 
At fome lov’d play the old man chance to fit, 
Am I pleas’d more becaufe "twas aéted fo 

By Booth and Cibber thirty years ago ? 

The mind recals an obje& held more dear, 
And hates the copy that it comes fo near. 
Why lov’d we Wilks’s air, Booth’s nervous tone? 
In them ’twas natural, ’twas all their own. 

A Garrick’s genius muft our wonder raife, 
But gives his mimic no reflected praife.’ 


Such an admonition was certainly never more wanted than at 
prefent, when all our rifing actors feem to. place their whole 
merit in imitationy; when they attempt to copy after a model, 
whofe peculiarities of tone and gefture may be eafily taken off, 


but whofe ftriking excellencies it is not in the power of imita~ 
6 tion 
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tion to equal. To be quite explicit: Mr. Garrick, tho’ perhaps 
the beft actor in Europe, is by no means a proper model for a 
young actor to ftudy as a pattern of excellence. His peculiar 
talents lie in an exquifite fenfibility, always guided with good 
“fenfe, added to features quite obedient to every emotion. Ifa 
young attor does not find in himfelf this duality of foul,’ it is 
in vain to ftart, ftrain, and throw his voice into the moft untia- 
tural tones, merely to refemble what is, by no means, Mr. Gar- 
rick’s excellence. . One would think to hear them thus echoitig 
each other, upon the very fame key, that they were ating the 
two Sofias, and endeavouring to mimic an individual, ‘but hot 
‘drawing from nature. The poet goes on to obferve, that the 


player’s profeffion , 
‘. Lies not in trick, or aftitude, or fart, . 
Nature’s true knowledge is his only art. 2 


The ftrong-felt paffion bolts into the fate, (210% 
The mind untouch’d, what.is it but grimace? 
To this one ftandard make your juft appeal. 

Here lies the golden fecret; learn to FEEL. 

Or fool or monarch, happy or diftreft, 

No actor pleafes that is not pofe/?d? 


An old ator ufed to obferve, that he could feel any thing 
new with as much fenfibility as others ; but after he had read 
a fine fpeech, or delicate fentiment, long enough till he had it 
by heart, he could feel its beauties no longer: and yet we may 
juftly obferve, that the aétor, who cannot feel even after the 
thoufandth repetition, is not cut out, by nature, for the ftage. 
This mechanical impulfe, which a good player can give his 
foul, even in the prefence of the moft ftriking affembly, dif- 
tinguifhes him from the fecond-rate aétor, who mixes the idea 
of the audience with the part he aéts, and only feels his poet 
by halves. 


* Unfkilful aétors, like your mimic apes, 
Will writhe their bodies in a thoufand fhapes ; 
However foreign from the poet’s art, 

No tragic hero but admires a ftart. 

What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine ? 

While a whole minute equipoiz’d he ftands, 

. ‘Till praife difmifs him with her echoing hands. 
Refolv’d, though nature hate the tedious paufe, 
By perfeverance to extort applaufe. 

When Romeo forrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 


With eager madnefs burfts the canvafs tomb, 
The 
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The fudden whirl, ftretch’d leg, .and lifted ftaff, 
Which pleafe the vulgar, make the critic laugh.’ 


There is fcarce a fpectator but muft have felt the abfurdity here 

~ complained of : what writhings, diftortions, and painful poftures, 
as if the ftrong paffions were ufed to throw men into fuch figures, 

and keep them there! fo far from this that anger, furprize, and 

forrow, are ever changing, and their appearance is beft repre- 

fented by quick and violent tranfitions. - An obfervation of 

Mr. Addifon upon the,a&ing of Nicolini, in which he praifes 

him for borrowing, upon proper occafions, the moft beautiful at- 

titudes of the moft beautiful ftatues of antiquity, has probably 
led our ators into more miftakes in this particular, than evén 

imitation itfelf could have done. The ftaties of antiquity ate 

never diftorted without reafon. When an Hercules lifts up An- 
teus, his body is naturally in a labouring pofture, and the dif- 

tortion is juft.. When Lacoon attempts to break the knots of 

the ferpents whith infold him, he is drawn ina labouring atti- 

tude; but fimple paffions are not expreffed with all this exag- 
gerated force ;.the Mirmillo dies, Apollo fends off his angry 
fhaft in eafy, we may be permitted to fay, graceful attitudes : 
but Romeo, with his lifted ftaff, no more creates our furprize 
than one of St. Dunftan’s figures with his club. But to proceed: 


‘ The voice all modes of paffion can exprefs, 
That marks the proper word with proper ftrefs. 
But none emphatic can that aétor call, 

Who lays an equal emphatfis on all. 


‘ Some o’er the tongue the labour’d meafures roll 
Slow and delib’rate as the parting toll, 
Point ev’ry ftop, mark ev’ry paufe fo ftrong, 
Their words, like ftage-proceffions ftalks along.’ 


It muft be owned, that the flow drawling manner, which 
younger actors call juft {peaking, .is moft infupportably difa- 
greeable. When the gay fprightly Comus comes with a difmal 
face, and emphatical voice, to preach up debauchery ; when 
Jaffier finks all the harmony of his converfations into emphafis 
and profaic period ; while the whole runs off like unmufical 
profe, we feel a painwe know not how toexprefs, and afcribe 
asa fault to the poet what only lies in the actor. Our author 


goes on: 
‘ He who in earneft ftudies o’er his part 
Will find true nature cling about his heart. 

All from their eyes impulfive thought reveal, 


And none can want expreflion, who can feel. 
‘ There 
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* There is a fault which ftirs the critic’s rage, 
A want of due attention on the ftage. 
There have been actors, and admir’d ones too, __ 
Whofe tongues wound up fet forward from their cue, 
In their own fpeech who whine, or roar away, 
Yet unconcern’d at what the reft may fay. 
Whofe eyes and thoughts on diff’rent obje&ts roam 
Until the prompter’s voice recal them home. 


‘ Diveft yourfelf of hearers, if you can, 
And ftrive to fpeak, and be the very man. 
Why fhould the well-bred aétor with to know 
Who tits above to-night, or who below. 
So mid th’ harmonious tones of grief or rage, 
Italian {quallers oft difgrace the ftage. 
When with a fimp’ring leer, and bow profound, 
The fqueaking Cyrus greets the boxes round 5 
Or proud Mandane of imperial race, 
Familiar drops a curtfie te her grace.’ 


This is, indeed, a fault much more common abroad than m 
England; yet even here it is coming into fafhion. This infipid 
- method of cringing for praife, is every whit as paltry as that of 
the hornpipe dancers at Sadler’s Wells, who, when their jig is 
over, fcrape round to the company for halfpence. The remark 
which follows is extremely juft. 


‘ But in ftage-cuftoms what offends me moft . 
Is the flip-door; and flowly-rifing ghoit. 
Tell me, nor count the queftion too fevere, 
Why need the difmal powder’d forms appear ? 


* When chilling horrors fhake th’ affrighted king, 
And guilt torments him with her fcorpion fting ; 
When keeneft feelings at his bofom pull, 

And fancy tells him that the feat is full, 

Why need the ghoft ufurp the monarch’s place, 
To frighten children with his mealy face ? 

The king alone fhould form the phantom there, 
And talk and tremble at the vacant chair.’ 


Poor Otway was obliged to conform to the times ; the tafte 
was then to introduce ghofts into every play, no matter whether 
with propriety or no. In his Venice Preferved he ‘was refolved 
to indulge his audience in all their abfurdities, in low buffoon- 
ery, and the trap-door. But furely, fuch perverfions of tafte 
are not neceflary now: the ridiculous Senator’s part’ has been 
omitted, it would be kindrefs to. difcontinue the Ghofts in the 
fame 
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fame manner.. We are forry the few lines, with which we thal! 
clofe this article, are at one of the theatres, entirely difregarded. 











“O ne’er may folly feize the throne of tafte, 
Nor dulnefslay the realms of genius wafte. 
No bouncing crackers ape the a mupe 8 fire, 
No tumbler float upon the bending wire. 
More natural ufes to the ftage belong, | 
Than tumblers, monfters, pantomime, or fong, 
For other purpofe was that fpot defign’d ; 
To purge the paffions and reform the mind, 
To give to nature all the force of art, 
And while it charms the ear to mend the heart.’ 


















—— 


Arr. IX. Memoirs of the Life of the late George Frederic Handel. 
To which is added, a Catalogue of bis Works, and De/oraations 
upon them. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Dodfley. 






HE lovers of harmony will, no doubt, be highly delighted 
with memoirs, which, indeed, contain but few interetting 
particulars of the life, but great variety of pretty obfervations 
on the compofitions of this {fublime artiit. Not to rob them of 
any part of their fatisfaétion, we fhall proceed, without adding 
any remarks of our own, to give as compendious an abftra& 
as the nature of the performance will admit.” George Frederic 
Handel, was the fon of an eminent prattitioner in phyfic at 
Hall, in Upper Saxony. Intended for the ftudy of the civil 
law, he difcovered fo early a propenfity to mufic, and exhibited 
fuch aftonifhing proofs of genius at the age of feven years, that 
his father, with fome difficulty, was prevailed on to yield to the 
boy’s inclinations. For improvement he travelled to Berlin, Ham- 
burgh, Florence, Venice, Naples, and Rome, where he was re- 
ceived with all thofe honours and marks of diftinétion due to an 
artift of his clafs. Correlli, Scarletti, and the greateft compofers 
and performers Italy, the foil of tafte, ever bred, were filled with 
admiration at the genius of young Handel, both as a compofer 
and performer; the latter, in particular, courted his friend- 

fhip, and purfued him through different peregrinations, asif to 

catch his genius. Theopera of Rodrigo was compofed at Flo- 

rence, for which he was prefented with a fum of money, and a 

fine fervice of plate, by the Grand Duke.. .He was difcovered 

in Venice at a. mafquerade, while he was playing on a harpfi- 
chord in vifor. Scarletti was prefent, and affirmed, that either 
it muft be the young Saxon or the devil. His opera of Agrip- 


pina was compofed at the requeft of feveral Venetian nobility, 
and 
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and performed twenty-feven nights fucceffively, with expreffions 
of applaufe altogether extravagant. Enchanted with his me- 
Jody, combined with the utmolt grandeur and fublimity of har- 


mony, Viwa'il caro Saffone! refounded from every part of the 
theatre ; infomuch that a ftranger, who fhould have beheld the 


manner in which the audience was affeéted, would have con- 


cluded their fenfes were diftra&ted. 


After a refidence of fix years in Italy he returned to his native 
country, and went from thence to the court of Hanover, where 
his EleGtoral Highnefs immediately fettled a yearly penfion on 
him of 1500 crowns, as an inducement to ftay. He’ obtained 
‘eave, héwever, to vifit the court of the Eleétor Palatine, and 
to pafs a year in London, where he arrived in 1710, at the age 
of. twenty-fix. -His compofitions, and vait execution on the 
harpfichord and organ, had already fpread his fame over Eu- 
rope; it cannot therefore be queftioned, but his arrival in Eng- 
land was matter of joy to all admirers of his elegant art. He 
was foon introduced at court, and honoured with marks of the 
Queen’s favour. Many of the nobility were impatient for an 
opera of his compofing, and to gratify their wifhes, he finifhed 
Rinaldo in afortnight. Its fuccefs was anfwerable to its merit’; 
the admired Nicolmi fung in it, and the whole town flocked to 
hear the fineft finger chant the moft fublime and correé perfor- 
mance ever exhibited in London. His engagements at Hano- 
ver obliged him to leave England, to the great regret of ail 
lovers of mufic; but towards the end of the year 1712, he 
procured leave to make a fecond vifit, on condition that he Ti- 
mited it to a reafonable time. In this particular Handel’s con- 
dué& feems blameable. Enamoured with England, where he was: 
highly careffed, he forgot his engagements to the Ele&tor, never 
returning to that court; but had the good fortune to obtain 
his pardon on the acceffion of that prince to the throne of 
‘Great Britain, and to have the penfion of 200 1. per annum, 
granted by the late Queen, now doubled. Here we have an en- 
‘ tertaMing account of the mufical faétions formed among the 
nobility ; the one fide patronizing Handel with as much zeal as 
the others fupported Buononcini: by dint of merit Handel car- 
ried it againft all oppofition ; a mufical academy was ‘founded, 
and, for the fpace of ten years, this art flourifhed in greater 
perfe&tion in England, ‘than in any other part of the world. At 
laft, the rough manners of Handel occafioned difputes between 
him and his beft performers ; a new faétion raifed its head, en- 
gaged the inimitable Faranelli, and after a ftout-refiftance, drove 
our hero to Hibernia, where he was received with the honours 


due to Apollo himfelf. 
In 


ey TTT ——— _ 
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In the year 1741-2 he returned to London, and recommenced 
thofe oratorios at Covent-Garden with great fuccefs, which, but 

a little time before were exhibited in the fame place to very 
thin audiences. From thiseara we may-date his profperity, and 
uninterrupted good fortune. Upon this change his firlt care 
was to apply fome part of it to the relief of objects expofed to 
the miferies of perpetual confinement; it was afterwards confe- 
crated to the fervice of the moft innocent and helplefs of the 
human fpecies ; and the Foundling Hofpital, in fome degree, 
owes its continuance, as well as profperity, to the beneficient and 
public fpirit of Handel. In 1751 a gutta fenera deprived him 
of fight, and, for a time, funk him into the deepeft defponden- 
cy. Towards the clofe of his life, his mind was frequently dif; 
ordered, though, at intervals, he remained; in the full vigour 
of all his faculties, till the 14th day of April, 1759, when.he 
expired. 


Such are the outlines of this entertaining fketch of Mr. Han- 
del’s life, replete with curious anecdotes and remarks, and pen- 
ned in a ftile not inelegant, or unlike the hand of the ingenious 
author of a pretty performance on mufical expreffion. The 
critique cn Handel’s ftile and compofition, {peaks rather the 
writer of tafte than the mafter in harmony ; it is pleafing, airy, 
and fuperficial, well adapted for the reading of a gentleman, 
but little calculated to improve the fcholar. His character of 
Haffe and Buononcini, favours ftrongly of biographical partiali- 
ty, which would make every other artift in the fame way fink 
under the fuperior merit of his hero. ‘Their pieces are by no 
means of that thin flimfy texture, which our author infinuates, 
tho’ the harmony be lefs full than in many of Handel’s perform- 


ances. In the operas of Dido and Semiramide, Haffe excels . 


Handel in the delicacy of the recitative and irrefiftible fweetnefs 
of the air, as much as he is excelled by him in any part of 
compofition. Buononcini’s Funeral Anthem may be efteemed 
a matter-piece of-the happy union of melody and harmony ; 
fuperior indeed to any thing in this kind by Handel, or indeed 
any other mafter, unlefs we except the Stabat Mater of the ini- 
mitable Pergolefi. There can, indeed, be no parallel drawn 
between thefe elegant compofers and Handel ; however, we may 
venture to fay, that if he exceeded them in fertility of invention, 
in fublimity of thought, and ftrength of genius, they as far fur- 
paffed him in delicacy of feeling, in flight of fancy, in paffion, 
and that power of fine imagination which melts the foul, and 
diflolves it in dying extafy of found. 
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Aav. X.. Tbe Soret Hiffore of Golonel Hooke’s Negociations ix: Scots 
Jaad,: an Favoyr of the Pretender, i 17OP..». Iucluding the original 
Letters and Papers wbich  paffed  beteusen the Scotch and, Wyiga 
Lords and the Courts of Verlailles and St.. Germains. in 
before publifhed. Written by Himfelf. With a Franflation of Lit 
wars, containing a Narrative: of the Preteniter’s |E xpédition: qnth 
Scotland in 1708, andbis:Retarn to Dunkivk,; tranfaitted ta ish 
French Court 4, the Commanding Officers of she-Squadroni: Sty 
Priozs. 64  Becketslw fw drat sii ; bnoy 
' , otwol eel teV tg 
LTHOUGH we harbour no doubts about the anthenticity 
of thefe memorials and:letters, we entertain differentfens 
timents with the editor, concerning their amponteance, After 
the moit attentive pefufal, »weido not find that they, contain any 
thing materially different from what was known and ;beli¢ved-of 
the preévalency of the. fpirit of jacobitifin, in Scotland, -..N 
we are perfuaded, that Col. Hooke waspeither too. fanguine in 
his-expe€tations of a general infurrection in favour of the Bri¢r 
tender ; or that he veluntanily deceived the French minifirys via 
order to draw from them fuch fupplies as might poffibly have 
terminatéd to the with of the difaffefted, in the éxhautted Tan- 
guid ftate of the nation after a tedious war.,, He.alwaysfpeaks of 
Scotland in general terms, as if the whole. were united in the fame 
defign of affecting a revolution ; yet we do not find, uponany 
authority, that the refentment of the Scotch againft the pnijon, 
ever carrjed them to fuch a length as.to make them unanimous 
in their views. It as even certain, that mahy lords of tHe 
greateft weight, influence, property, merit; ability, and infe- 
grity, were no way concerned inthis plot, which feems to have 
been contrived by the fame heads, and eftablifhed on the fame 
bafis, as the rebellion in 1705. The dukes of Athol and Gor. 
_ don, (for Hamilton was fufpected of intrigues with. the court) 
the lords Errol, Panmure, Kinnaird, Stormont, Kilfyth, Martha, 
and a few. more ; fome private perfons, befides the Highland 
clans, were all who either figned the memorials to the Preten- 
der, correfponded witthia by letter, or kept up an epiftolary 
intercourfe with the French yminiltry. Their. premifes of en- 
tering England with 30,000,men, appear. altogether extravg- 
gant ; their reprefentatioa of the fiate of that-kiagdom exag- 
gerated, and the fubitance ofall their. memorials falfe, with 
refpe& to the comparative fwength of parties; fo,that, in fad, 
we can form no judgment.of the fpirit of the|times, from pa- 
pers framed merely for the,purpojes of private yaewsyand penned 
in that ftrain of enthufiaitic zeal which, ewer takes poffeflion of 
a faGion determined upon defperate meafures. For inftance, in 
-* Wor. IX. April 1760. Y "ene 
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one of the memorials, we find this paragraph, ‘* The Scots are 
certain, that Ireland waits only for their example to take arms, 
and the inhabitants alone of the north of Ireland, who are Scots, 
avill dire&ly furnifo 20,000 men, completely armed, under a commander 
of great reputation among them, who has thereto engaged bimjelf.” 
We are no where told who this great commander was; and it 
is probable, that his abilities muft have ftood in the room of 
half the Scotch-Irifh here promifed. But what difcredits 
thefe memorials, with refpec to the ftate of the kingdom, be- 
yond all denial, is the phlegm with which they were received 
at Verfailles. Lewis never ftood more in need of a powerful 
diverfion in his favour than at that time; but he plainly dif- 
cerned, that the hopes of the party was fanguine beyond its 
ftrength ; and that Col. Hooke, in particular, ftrove to en- 
hance his own fervices, and gain a penfion, by fetting in the 
beft light the fuccefs of his embaffies to the difaffeéted. This 
appears by the hint given at the end of almoii every letter to 
M.Chamillard. 'To’conclude, the reader will, however, not be 
difappointed in a-curious fund of entertainment, though he 
ought, perhaps, to credit thefe papers cum grano Salis. 
























Arr. XI. ALettrerR to the Authors of the Criricat Revitw, 
with an Account of the Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Mofchus, and Mufeus, tranflated into Englifo, by a Gentleman 
of Cambridge. 120. Price 3s. Newbery. 







AL / Etencves I receive any pleafure from perufing the works 

of genius or erudition, it is a gratification to myfelf to 
communicate that pleafure to the public; and therefore,.I thall 
here give a few f{pecimens of the performance abovementioned; 









a 

which is undoubtedly the moft pleafing method of elucidating t: 

an author. Thefe tranflations are happily finifhed ; they flow’ J y, 
with a peculiar eafe, and a delicate turn, which makes. them 

feem more like originals than copies. See ode 3oth.. bic 

Cupip taken prifoner. z 

Late the Mu/es Cupid found, to 





And with wreaths of rofes bound, 

Bound him faft, as foon as caught, 

And to blooming Beauty brought. ' 
Venus with large ranfom ftrove 

To releafe the god of love: 

Vain is ranfom, vain is fee, 

Love refufes to be free : 
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Happy in his rofy chain, 
Love with Beauty will remain. 


See alfo the 41ft ode.—— 


Now let us gayly drink and join 

To celebrate the god of wine, 
Bacchus, who taught his jovial throng 
‘The dance, and patroniz’d the fong; 
In heart, in foul, with Jove the fame, 
The favourite of the Cyprian dame. 
Revelry he nam’d his heir ; 

The graces are his daughters fair ; 
Sadne/s in Lethe’s lake he fteeps ; 
Sollicitude before him fleeps, &c. 


The 43d ode on the gra/shepper is very delicate, 


Thee, fweet grafshopper, we call 
Happieft of infeéts all, 

Who from fpray to fpray can’ft fkip, 
And the dew of morning fip. 

All, whatever thou can’ft fee, 
Herbs and flow’rs belong to thee; 
All the various feafons yield, 

All the produce of. the field : 
Thou, quite innocent of harm, 
Lov’ft the farmer and the farm ; 
Singing fweet when fummer’s near, 
Thou to all mankind art dear, &c. 


The 46th ode, om gold, and the 6:ift, on the fame fubject, 
are admirable. The 65th, om him/féelf, is very beautiful ; it con- 
tains a pleafing droll picture of the merry old bard; and was 
never before tranflated. 


Iam no judge of what fort of words are proper in compofi- 
tion for mufic, but fhould imagine a mafter would find many 
of thefe little odes proper for his purpofe, as the fubjeéts of 
them are agreeable, and the language mufical. Give me leave 
to inftance an ode of Sappho’s on the Rofe. 


Would Jove appoint fome flow’r to reign - 
In blooming beauty on the plain, 
The rofe. (mankind will all agree) a 1 
The rofe the queen of flow’rs fhould bes 
The pride of plants,’ the grace of bowers, 
The bluth of meads, the eye of flowers: — 

Y 2 oi ; Its 
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Its beauties charm the gods above ; 


Its fragrance is the breath of love : 
Its foliage wantons in the air 
Luxuriant, like the flowing hair ; 
It fhines in blooming {plendor gay, 
While-zephyrs on its bofom play, 


Notwithftanding what I ‘have faid above, I think the Id yl 
liums of Bion ahd Mofchus the moft valuable parts of the 


performance. 


That on the death of Adonis is excellent 


throughout; I beg leave to giye an inftance in a very few lines, 
beginning at verfe 43. 


The mountajas mourn, the waving woods bewail, 
And rivers roll lamenting through the vale ; 

The filver fprings deleend ia ftreams of woe 
Down the high hills, and murmur as they flow : 
And every flow’r in drooping grief appears 
Deprefe’d, and Janguifhingly drowa’d in tears ; 
While Venus o’er'the hills and yallies flies, 

And * Ah! Adonis is no more,” fhe cries; 
Along the; hills, and vales, and vocal fhone, 
Echo repeats, ‘ Adonis is no more.’ 


The beginning of Mofchus’s Idyllium on the death of Bion 
fomething fimilar to this paffage : 


3 Se - 


Ye woods; with grief your waving fummits bow, 
Ye Dorian fountains, murmur as ye flow, 
From weeping urns your copious forrows fhed,’ 


: . And bid the rivers mourn for Bion dead: 
so; Me dhady groves, in robe of fable hue - 
Bewail ; ye plants, in pearly drops of dew: 


Ye drooping flow’rs, diffufe a languid breath, 

And die with forrow at fweet Bion’s death ; 

Ye rofes, change from red to fickly pale, 

And, all ye brigtit anemonies, bewail: — - 

Now hyacinth, thy dolteful letters fhow 

Infcrib’d in larger characters of woe. . fai a 
For Bion dead, the fweeteft fhepherd fwain: 

Begin, Sicilian mufe, begin the mournful ftrain ! 


Take one paifage more, from the fame fdylliam, ver. 145. 


Alas! the meaneft flow’rs which gardens yield, 
The vileft weeds that flourifh in the field, - 
Which dead in wintry fepulchres appear, 


Revive in fpring, and bloom another year: a 






















But we, the BA» the brave, the learn’d, the wife, 
Soon as the hand of death has-clos’d our eyes, 
In tombs forgotten lie ; no, funs reftore, . | 
We fleep, for ever fleep, to wake—-no more. _ : 


The poem on the toves of Hero and Leander is very fendér, 
pleafing, and interefting. Pray read the fpeech whith a lover 
_amade to his miftrefs near two thoufand years ago. — This faith- 
ful pair being greatly enamoured of each other, and fhe hav- 
ing enumerated many difficulties and obdtguctions which might 
prevent their happinefs, he fays, 


For thee, ‘dear obje& of my fond defire, 
Tit crofs the ocean, though it flame with fire; 
Nor would I fear the billows loud alarms, 
While every billow bore me to thy arms; eae 
Uncheck’d, undaunted by the beifterous main, © * 
Tempeftaous winds fhould roand me roar in vain; ~ 
But oft as night her fable pinions fpread, --" 
I through the ftorm would fwim to Hero’s bed.‘ 
Let but my fair a kindly torch difplay; of 
From the high turret to dire@ my way ; TIVGUE 
Then fhall thy daring fwain fecurely glide, © .4'8"! 
The bark of Cupid.o’er the yielding tide, es of 
Thyfelf my haven, and thy torch my guide: ~~: ° 
And while I view the genial blaze afar, 8% 
I'll {wim regardlefs of Boétes’ car, (2 23089 
Of fell Orion, and the northern wain, iS vit TROW 
That never bathes his brightnefs in the maim: -. °° 
Thy ftar more eminently bright than they, 
Shall lead the lover to his blifsful bay. : 
But let the torch, O nymph divinely fair,’ 
My only fafety, be thy only cares © | ©6508 
uard well its light, when wintry témpefts reat, © *+ 
And hoarfe waves break tumultuous on the fhore, °° 
Left the dire ftorms, “that blacken all the’ sky, 
The flame extinguith, amd the lover‘ die. LTE 
| : -  CANDTD. 


To thefe remarks of our correfpondent, we fhall only add, 
that however pleafing the tafk of pointing out the beauties of 
_an author may be to the critic, it is no lefs ufefull to his* rea- 

ders that he take notice of the blemifhes, in ‘order to-dire& 
them what they ought to avoid, as well as what to’ imitate. 
From, the flight perufal we gave this tranflation,' we “are: of 
_opinion there is room for both, it being in many places’ un- 
Y 3 equal, 
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equal, and loaded with a great number of notes. We muft 
likewife fay, that of all kinds of poetry the Anacreontic mea- 
fure is the leaft adapted to mufical compofition, without it be a 
catch, or ballad, as it affords no place for that flow harmony, 
and folemn expreffion of found, which forms the pathos in com- 
' pofition. 















ForeiIcn ARTICLE. 


Arr. XII. Traité de la Nature de P Ame, et de POrigine de * 
Connoiffances. Contre le Syftéme de M. Locke et de fes Partifans,' 
2 Vols. 8vo. Sold by Becket in the Strand. 






Owever pleafing to the mind novelty may be in moft other 
inftances, it is by no means fo in literary or religious 
opinions, The fundamental principles of both being early 
ingrafted, take deep root, and prejudice aéts with all the 
force of reafon. Our pride is alarmed at any endeavours to 
fubvert notions which have grown old with us ; it is demon- 
ftrating, that we have been all our lives in an error; our paf- 

-fions are too ftrongly engaged to give fair play to the arguments 
_preffed upon us ; and when we are unable to reply, we obfti- 
nately fhut our ears tothe force of truth. With what reluce 
tance did one fyitem of philofophy make way for another ; 
what rivers of ink were fpilled in defence of error! Newton 
and Locke, though their writings may appear to us to carry 
the conviction of felf-evident truths, were oppofed by the 
greateft men of that age; but they have now fo firmly efta- 
blifhed themfelves, that to controvert any of their opinions is 
deemed apoftacy from thofe principles in which we were bred. 
Is it probable then, that a difciple of Locke can perufe with 
candour and due impartiality, a treatife written exprefsly againft 
that great philofopher, whom he has been taught to regard, as 
infallible in all points relative to the human faculties and under- 
ftanding, of which he has fketched out the moft lively, confift- 
ent, and beautiful hiftory that ever was attempted ? 























We muft acknowledge, that we took up this performance 

. with the prejudice ufual in fuch cafes: it was difficult to per- 
. fuade ourfelves, that a writer of merit could, at this time,’ em- 
ploy his talents againft Mr. Locke’s doétrine, fo long and fo 
univerfally received. Curiofity, however, led us from one page 
to another ; we difcovered marks of ftrong fenfe, and depth of 


thought as we proceeded, which encreafed the farther we ad- 
5 vanced ; 
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vanced ; our prejudices fubfided, and we finifhed the perform- 


ance, if not with retraGting our fentiments of Mr. Locke’s doc- 


trine, at leaft with a high opinion of the learning and ability of - 
his critic. He inquires with great clofenefs and precifion into 
the nature of the foul, and the origin of human knowledge : 
he traces the mental operations, either abftractedly or relatively 
to the body, with accuracy : he examines, like an able critic, 
Mr. Locke’s doétrine of fenfations, upon which the whole the- 


ory of ideas refts, and advances ftronger arguments in fupport 
of innate ideas, than we have any where met with : in a word, 


he is a learned, a candid, and judicious polemical writer, whofe 


performance will, at leaft, be ufeful in explaining fome parts of 


the treatife On the Human Underftanding, not generally well un- 
derftood. Some future occafion may poffibly furnifh us with 


more leifure to be explicit on the merits of this valuable work,’ 


while we content ourfelves, at prefent, with pointing out the 
book to our metaphyfical readers. 
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Art. 13. 4 IntroduGion to Botany. Containing an Explanation of 
the Theory of that Science, and an Interpretation of its Technical 
Terms. Extra&ed from the works of Dr. Linnzus, and calcu- 
lated to affiifi fuch as nay be defirous of ftudying that Author's 
Method and Improvements. With twelve Copper Plates, and two 
Explanatory Tables. To which is added An Appendix; Containing 
upwards of Two Thoufand Englith Names of Plants, referred to 
their proper Titles in the Linnzan Sytem. By James Lee, Nurfe- 
ry-Man, at the Vineyard at Hammerfmith. 8ve. Pr. 5+. 
J. andR. 'Tonfon. 


HE title page to this performance faithfully expreffes the 
contents. It is a kind of botanical dictionary, drawn 

from a clofe application to the works of the celebrated Dr. Lin- 
neus, explaining not only the terms which occur in this fci- 
ence, but the fexual fyftem of botany. Mr. Lee’s method 
feems to be well calculated for thofe who would become profi- 
cients in the Linnzan fyftem, though we muft confefs ourfelves 
not competent judges of the execution. He has, in a fenfible 
preface, explained the principles upon which this doétrine was 
founded; the firft hint of which, he fays, was fuggefted by our 
countryman Sir Thomas Millington, and, after paffing through 
the hands of Camerarius, Moreland, Geoffroi, Vaillant, Blair, 
Y 4 Juffieu, 
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Juffieu, and Bradley, was at length reduced into fy tem by” 
Linnzus. ' ) a , 


“Our author divides his fyftem into 6 clatiee, cde gene; fpe- 
cies, and varieties; the three firft ‘divifions being eftadlithied on 
the. frudtification, which compofes the firft part of his work. In 
the fecond part we have the whole theoretic part’ of the fyftemy: 
and a-full explanation Of the clifits, ordets, ‘and genera: ‘and 
if the thifd and Saft part, the rodt “and ‘Herb are defctibed. To 
this dré annexéd’ tables, by means of which the reader may 
find the clafs and. order of any ’ plant, after he - has infotmed 
himfelf of its botanié name: but’ without’ enlarging’ farther, 
we néed ny give the following exttatt, itt it ptvoF of _ —T 


ess fenfe 


“© Tt now only reciiaths for the author to: fay fornething can- 
cerning his own part in the Jabour of this undertaking. o ‘Heis 
far from defiring the world fhould conceive, from the appear- 
ancé of his name in-the title page, that hes of feffietent- 
ftrength to undertake a work of this kind without affiftance, 
Though i it has always been'a pleafure to‘him to ftudy the theo. 
ry of his profeflion, as far as the bufinefs of it would allow lei- 
fure for, he is very fenfible of: his owl ifability'to put the ma- 
terials of fuch a work into a form: corre& enough: to come under 
the eye of the public; and, were he: permitted; would - readily 
acknowledge the obligations he has to thofe who have kindly 
helped him in this undestaking; but as fome injundions oblige 
him to be filent on this head, he muft content himfelf with 
Having faid thus much to clear himfelf from any imputation of 


prefumption or arr rogance.’ 


sia 


Art. 14. The Complete Brewer; or, the Art and Myflery of Brewing 
_ explained. Contaimng plain and eafy Directions for Brewing gll 
, Sorts of Malt Liquers in the greatef? Perfe@icn. Alfo the Cén- 
Jixuction of a Brew-Houle, and the Choice of Brewing V. effels. 
Compiled from the moft valuable Receipts in Brewery, now core 
recited and improved for the Benefit of the Public. By a Brewer of 
_ extenfive Pradice. itmo. Pr. 3s. Coote. 





A Prattical treatife on the art of brewing, if well executed, 
would, undoubtedly, be a work of extenfive utility. Whether 
this little performance deferves to be tegarded in that light, 
we are not competent judges. All that we can affirm is, that it 
is written intelligibly, and comprehends every particular of the 


art, 
Art. 
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Art. 15 The Elements or Theory of Arithmetic : ve oe all = 
Rule in whole Numbers; Fractions, Vulgar and Decimal; and 
| Doétine of Cireulates and Logarithms : Demonpiraied in-@ new “s 

\ familiar Method. ds alfo Practical Arithmetic : -ors its Applica- 
tior to Computations neceffary at the Cuftom-Houfe, Exchequer, and 

Gn the feveral Comeerns of Life. With the Weights; Metifures,and 
Monty of the ancient Jews, Greeks, Romans, &e. reduced to the 
Enplith Standardi. By James Hardy, Yeacher of Mathematics, 
and Writing Mafter at Keon College.’ 8v0. Price 4s. Payne. 


kt. will not be expeéed that we fhould perufe this treatife with 
the fame care as others, where we may expeét to receive fome 
improvement, or at leaft fatisfaétion. Sufficient it is, that we. 
make ourfelves acquainted with the general plan of the author, 
_as the whole value of a compendium of arithmetic: confifts in 
the perfpicuity of the rules, and the brevity and neatnefs of the 
examples, in which particulars Mr. Hardy feems to be — a 
footing with many preceding writers. 


Art. 16..' 4 Second Letter from Liberty and Common-Senfe to the Peo- 
ple of Ireland greeting. 8vo. Price6d. Burd. 


Happy Hibernia, with whom thefe heavenly beings deign to 
correfpand, and, like the demon of Socrates, and, pigeon of 
Mohammed, whifper in thy ear the tidings of falvation. ‘May 
the wifdom of our legiflature’ contrive means _to import, with 
thy butter and thy tallow, a fialf portion of the fage admorii- 
tions thou-receiveft from the lips of thofe tutelary beings, pru- 
dently fubftituted in the room of thy legendary Saint Patrick. 
Hadft thou fooner inclined thine ear to the voice of ! Liberty and 
Common-fenfe, thy magiftrates would not have been turned 
into fcorn by the people, and the defence of ‘thy fea-port of 
Carrickfergus.left. to the prowefs ‘of one boy, whe, »with his 
fingle arm, did, by ftones and brick-bats, glorioufly withftand 
for a time all the efforts of the pirate’Thurot, rendered fierce 
as a ravenous wolf by pinching cold and hunger,—May the 
example of this youthful hero fink deep into the hearts of thy 
children, fo fhalt thou mock the boafts of the great King, and 
fet at defiance all the terrors of Breit and Toulon. 


Art. 17. 4 Letter to the Right Reverend Dr. Warburton, Bifbop of 
Gloucefter, 8v0. Pr. 1s.” Shuckburgh. 


The letter was wrote before Dr. Warburton’s promotion. to 


the fee of Gloucefter. It is a genteel and farcaftic attack upon 
: fome 
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fome opinions advanced by that right reverend gentleman, in 
the dedications to the laft edition of the Divine Legation. . Our 
author begins with that addreffed to lord chief juitice Mansfield, 
where Dr. Warburton fays, ‘I had lived to fee—It is a plain 
and artlefs tale I have to tell—I had lived to fee what lawgivers 
have always feemed to dread as the certain prognoftic of public 
defolation, that fatal crifis, where religion hath loft its hold on 
the minds of a people !’——He obferves, that the degeneracy of 
the times have been topics of declamation in all ages; that the 
general tendency of this addrefs reflects on the revolution; that 
it even refle&ts on the prefent ome family ; that the irreligion of 
which the right reverend writer Complains, is not the effects of 
virulent attacks upon church-power ; that the exiftence of reli- 
gion in the minds of men, has no manner of conneétion with 
the prerogatives of the clergy; that Dr. Warburton, of all men, 
has the leaft reafon to cry out againft the general negle& and 
difregard of clerical merit, &c. He:then proceeds to fome re- «. 
marks on a book publifhed by Dr. Warburton, intitled, The 
Alliance between Churchand.State; and concludes with fome res - 
fleGtions on the Bifhop’s Addrefs. to the Jews, prefixed to the fe- 
cond volume of the laftedition of the’ Divine Legation. 


Art. 18. The Hiftory of Ophielialt Publifned by the Author of David 


Simple. Jn ae, “at 12mo. Pr. 6s. Baldwin. 


The author of this performance would feem to have the Female 
Quixote in view ; but the character of Ophelia is fupported with 
leis humour. The novel, however, preferves that delicacy pe- 
culiar to female writers ; and we may venture to fay it affords 
as much entertainment, and harmlefs recreation, as mott pro- 
duétions of this kind. 


Art. 19. Louifa: or, Virtuein Diftrefi. Being the Hiftory of a 
Natural Diang heer if Lady *.* * *, ,2mo. Pr. 2s. Corbett. 


The fagaciaus author of this elaborate piece remarks, in the 
preface, ‘that oufgpedern critics, who fend their monthly pro- 
duétions into the world, are oftentimes very fevere on books of 
this kind ;. but their criticifms, however cutting they may ap- 
pear, are not of any great confequence, fince I have obferved . 
that they have recommended novels, which, had they allowed 
themfelves leifure to perufe, their prajfes would, I am perfuaded, 
have greatly dwindled.’ . Our criticifms then are of no great con- 
fequence, becaufe you have obferved; but till the world has likewife, 
obferved, that we have ftampt our imprimatur on novelé of fefs 
merit than your’s, we-fhall beg leave to decline your award: 

Te) This 
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This we will venture to affirm, that even the recommendations | 
of Mr. Richardfon, which you fo fawningly folicit, will never 
procure this production of yours. a place but in a 

library, or men a palate to relifh the moft infipid and taftelets 
of all setae Ah 3, ‘Louifa, 


Art. zo. Explanatory Remarks upon the Life and Opinions of Tait 
tram Shandy ; ZArein the Morals and Politics of this Piece.-are 
clearly laid open, by Jeremiah aaaemeatien, M. D. 8v0. Pr.1s. 
~ Cabe. ft 


Although we were pleafed with the reading of this humorous 
rhapfody, wemuft own we are tired with the encomiums beftowed 
on Triftram Shandy by thofe half-witted criticsy:who echo pub~ 
lic report from: coffee-houfe to coffee-houfey and fufpend 
own opinion till+the fignal is made-by a wit of fuperior rank,” 
We would caution the author and his friends againft raifing the 
public expaheron of the fubfequent part, too high. Every 
thing 1 in this country is dirgéted by caprice ; we praife and de. 
preciate in extremes, ang@a,hew writer muft either be at the top 
or the Bottom of his profeffi ion, for a feafon. To own the truth, 
we harbour fome fufpicions that the author himfelf is ‘here ae 
ing breath to the gam yampet of fame ; and, under the form o 
planatory notes, ane the. finger. at fome of thofe latent 
ftrokes of wit in Triftram’s life and opinions, which may per- 
chance have efcaped the eye of the lefs difcerning reader, The 
fame turn of hymour appears in this. as in the former produc- 
tion ; and the fhort fketch of Mr. Profound’s character. is in- 
deed ‘admirable, 


‘I tell you, gentlemen, (fays this coffee-houfe oracle) Trif* 
tram Shandy is one compleat fyftem of modern politics, and 
that to underftand him, there is as much occafion for a key as 
there is for a catalogue to the Harleian library: I own, that 
I fhould not myfelf have penetrated fo far as I: have, notwith- 
ftanding my great reading in works of this nature, if I had not 
had the opportunity of fupping the other evening with the au- 
thor, who let me into the whole affair. Ivadvifed him to. pub- 
lifh akey, but he told me it was too dangerous. What is 
the fiege of Namur, which he often mentions, but the:fiege of 
Fort St. Philip’s in Minorca ?—or, the wound his uncle: Toby - 
received there but the diftrefs the nation was thrown into there- 
upon? His application to the ftudy of fortification,’ and: the 
knowledge he therein gained, means nothing elfe but the rec. 
‘fitude and cleat fightednefs of the adminiftration which after- 
‘wards took up the reins of government: Thisis a mafter-piece 
of allegory, 5 all the poets of this or any period what. 
ever, 
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ever. ‘There is bat one fault to be: fang: with, Mr. Triftcam 
Shandy as a politician+-that is, making, Yoriek’s horfe fo lean+~ 
but them he is armed at all points—1 think too he fhould have. teld 
us the horfe was white, ta: have made the; fymbolical applica 
tion :—but he did not dare declare jhimfelf fo openly upom. this 
head—he told me fo. Gentlemen, (continued he) I will only 
proce to won one pafiage more, and leave you to make your 


‘Art. 2 . #F A ‘Elegies : Deferiptive and Moral. Gta. Pri. ts. 
, Buckland. 


Dheve: breathes a pleafing ftrain of pious pal lesa thro” 
«=, thefe clegies, cloathed in verfification not inelegant. The firft 
“was; written at the approach of {pring; ‘the fecond, in.the fultry 
heat: of Summer; the third, in Autumn ;, vend, the fourth, at 


the approach of winter. : 
‘ELEGY Iff. Written in ‘Harveft. 


. .* Farewel the pleafant violet fcented fhade ; _ 
_. The primros’d hill, and daify-mantled mead ; 
The furrow’d land, with fpringing corn array’d ; 
The funny walk with bloomy branches fpread : 


-). Farewel the bow’r with blufhing rofes gay ; 
_ ‘Parewel the fragrant trefoil-purpled field ; 
Farewel the walk thro’ rows of new:mown hay, . 
When ev’ning breezes mingled odours yield; 


Farewel to thefe——now round the tonely fatms, 
_. , Where jocund plenty deigns to fix her feat ; 
Th’ autumnal landfeape op’ning all its charms, ? 
Declares kind nature’s annual work compleat.’ 


‘Art. 22.. Elegies by Mr, Delap. " 4te. Pr. is. Dodfley. 


*o“Thefei two elegies are. a pretty imitation of Mr. Gray’s 
epon 2 country chusch-yard, The merit, of his and Mr. Ham- 
thond’s performances in. this way feems to have led fucceeding 
‘elepaifts into the fame kind of verfe ; and the alternate heroic mea- 
fare feems now peculiarly appropriated to this fort of writing, Yet 
if we might be permitted to form the ear of another by ,our 
own, there feems fomething: infupportably;tedious in.this mea- 
fure. °° The heroic itanza is the moft folemn and flow that our 
ae nage perhaps is capable of admitting ; but, this. method, of 
ing the rhyme alternate,-and yet preferving.the number of 
fyllables, renders it ftill more tedious ; and the-thought which. i Is 


generally fpread out into four long lines, that.i in other cafes js 
‘commonly 











os 
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commonly couched in two, muft neceifarily ‘bé foaded with epi- 
fhiets, and abbufid with what Horice' “Gall the “oor bOP aft one. 
rantibus aures. TOs 32: 

If the fecond and Retires lines of eFasp Rien, inftead of ten; 
were made to confift Of eight fyllables ‘ otily, this’ Woilld give 
more ftrength fo the ftyle and relieve’ the car: ‘This*woiild then 
entirely correfpond with the verfisimpatiter junaiof the aatients, 
and, if turned with’ att; would produc? inexprefiblefweetnels. 
But to our poet * ‘his‘defeription of thé niiners, which ring thre’ 
almoft the whole irk elegy, is piarefque's and poetiedts 


‘ Lo, at her presimce; the ftrong arm of toil,.- zt yi 
‘With glitteving fickle, mows the prime! of Mayg) ( “a 
While yon poor tiirelings, for the mine’s rude foilji\) 
Leave to-theit fleeping babes their cots of clays:! ( 


With fturdy-ftep, they cheerly whiftle o'er 
The oath ‘that flings acrofs the reedy plain, 

To the deep caverns of that yawning moor, - © 
Whole fhaggy “breaft-abhior's ‘the golden grain.” 


Theres ia her green : drefs, nature never roves, = 
Spreads the gay lawn, aor lifts the lordly Pints sida 

_ They fee no,melting clouds:zefrefh the Broves,:, - ay 
No living Jandfeape drawn by hands divine, fre 


Bat many a fathom from the funny breeze; © 0... 20) rout 
Their paip ful. way | in central mght they wear; — 
" Hews the pik’d axes on their bended knees, 
. ; Or fidelong thé rough quarry flowly'tear. 
~oiy Wet while damp vapours chill.each tecking bpite 2 os 
» “How leadly Jaaghs the jovial, voice of mirth ; 
: Pleas’d that the wages of the day allow 


; 


~* 


t A fotial blagejte chear theirev’ning pect 2 “en a 
au | Phere tHe (cHaltéheufewife, with maternal: care, wisbiod 
> Her thrift ydittaf plies, in grave attires. demoluld 

~ Bleft ‘to’ bald heh eeldy” offspring ‘wear: ond bas stu 

The full refetnBlance of their fturdyifire® §: o'dabasm 


_ The fecond elegy is to Yickiiels,. where the post’ ftilt ‘fhews 
the fame ftrength of ‘imagitiation: which ‘he di(covered in Ithe 
ania we are“forty howeverto find himfelf the fubjed of 
is‘Cornplaint, and that this gentleman fhould be incapacitated 
fickniefs from feeling thofe beauties ‘of nature himfelf, 2900 
Mut fo welt qualities to make others feel in his ae ty very 


s 


+ 
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Art. 23. The Apparition to a Gentleman, Fc. 4to. Pr. 6d. Pyle. 


Enter admiral Byng in a violent paffion, and calls aloud for 
juftice. Not the great orator of Clare-market, whilom famed 
for-true fuburbian eloquence could fpeak ftouter. 

* Pull back that faving arm, the blood of thoufands 
Cries aloud, my trampled blood crys louder 

Yet for his, ten thoufand.widows, orphans; 
Imperfe& conqueft, and defrauded glory, 

A-whole year’s war, a German winter’s wafte, 

The tainted fummer,. fword, and dog-ftar rage, 
The dreadful fcale of battle yet unpoiz’d 

By fate, and Europe’s long-fufpended doom ; 

O fhall he then efcape !———my gored bofom ! 
Minorca will not weigh !——-take down that fhield, 
That regal buckler from before his breaft, 

And pierce his guilty heart like mine, . 

Hot vengeance fhall be flak’d, and Britain fmile, 
And even I fhall fleep in peace eternal; - 

Ha! fence off that northern guft, fee juftice 

Is difturb’d !? 

Now, gentle reader, perhaps you may think that it is impof- 
fible to give a more exquifite fample of the true fpirit of balder- 
dafh than this quotation; and yet we can affure you, that this 
example may be out-balderdafhed in eeety other Pena 
from the fame poem. . . 


Art. 24. Odes on the Four sinh 4to. Pr. 15. Millar. 


As the poet in his preface affures us that thefe are the pro- 
ductions of an infant mufe, it would be cruel to difcourage a 
young beginner: they appear indeed thoughout to be the pro- 
ductions of that age, when the imagination, new to the world, 
runs riot, unbroke by reafon, as a poet expreffes it. We have 
here, as in moft poems of the kind, new-born Zephyrs, flowery 
borders, trembling rills, fmiling vales, and airy hills; the lark 
Philomel, and the whole poetical vocabulary, help out the pic- 
ture, and form a piece defpicable, if written by a mau ; com- 
mendable, if only the produétion of a boy. 


Art. 25. Two Lyric Epiftles. 4to. Pr.1s. Dodfley. 


If there be merit in being unlike any thing that was ever 
written before, thefe pieces will not want admirers ; they may 
be confidered as a literary adventure, where the poet, has many 
chances againft him. To fpeak our own feelings, we cannot 
put.ourfelves among the number of thofe,who have a tafte for 
this kind of writing; a fpecies of compofition in which the au- 


thor fits down and delivers whatever comes uppermoft, who,. 
when 
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when he wants a fimile, will catch at a conundrum ; who leads 
his reader through ail the train of a fantaftic imagination, with< 
out fcarce one ftriking obje& in view. Amidft multitudes of 
puerilities, there feems now and then an opportunity of fe- 
leGting fomething in this poem not entirely defpicable ; as 
when, in giving ladies dire€tions how to behave in the company 
of their admirers, he fays, 
‘ Meeknefs and pride alike inflame defire, 
A truth well known amongft the wenchers ; 
So oil or brandy thrown into the fire, 
Are neither of them quenchers. 
Take that which fuits you beft, my gentle dames, ~ 
Either will do, to fet a houfe in flames. 
?Tis not fufficient to inflame, 
You muft provoke, but you muft tame. 
Obferve the anglers, 
They don’t take every fifh that comes ; 
So many of your danglers, 
Are but bull-heads and miller’s-thumbs. 
A captain or fome pretty fellow, 
May dangle with you at a rout ; 
Juft as they fifh for falmon with a menow, 
3 Or ared clout. 
But when you walk with Strephon arm in arm, 
And feel all over new-milk warm, 
Whilft he complains of penalties and pains ; 
? You'll feem 
Like an iced cream 
If you have any brains.” 


Art. 26. The Tears of Mufic, a Poem, tothe Memory of Mr: Handel. 
With an Ode to the River Eden. By the Reverend J, Langhorne, 
4to. Price ts. Griffiths. 


We have had frequent opportunities of doing’ juftice to Mr. 
Langhorne’s merit on former occafions, and on none has he 
had more juft pretenfions to our approbation than at prefent : 
there is fomething fo truly mufical in the flow of his num- 
bers, his tranfitions of paffion are fo artfully managed, and his 
epithets in general fo new and juft, that he really deferves an 
high rank among our modern poets. This may’be truly faid 
of him, that though he abounds with faults, though he fome- 
times fpins his thoughts too fine, yet in all his attempts he {catters 
fome poetical ftrokes that are entirely natural and new. The 
repetition of the epithet dong in the following quotation may 
be.ranked among the number. ie ! 

. | All filent now.) 2 ©) cis cia. 
Thofe airs that breathing o’er the breaft of Thames, 
Led amorous Echo down the long, long vale.’ The 
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‘The defeription of the differehe movements in mafic are 
equafly new. 
«I feel, I feel the facred impulfe hark! 
Wak’d from according lyxes the {weet ftrains flow, 

In fymphony divine ;. from.air to air 3 a 
The trembling numbers fly : fwift burfts away." .;" ., 
The flow of joy; now fwells the flight of praife. 
€prings. the fhrill trump aloft; the toiling chords». 
Melodious labour thro’.the flying maze;..; .. 1), 2 
And the deep bafe his Seang founds rolls away, 


Majettically fweet,’ 


There is a variety in the nledbsre of the. following oitages 
that muft pleafe every ear. . 


« But, hark! what pleafing founds invite ihe ear, 
So venerably fweet? Tis Sion’s lute. 
Behold her hero! from his valiant brow |’, 
Looks Judah’s lyon, on his thigh the fword © 
Of vanquifh’d Apollonius —- The fhrill trump 
Thro’ Bethoron proclaims th’ approaching fight, 
I fee the brave youth lead his little band, — - 
With toil and hunger faint ; ; yet from his arm 
The rapid Syrian flies. “Thus Henry once, 
The Britith Henry, with his way-worn troop, 
Subdued the pride of France-— now louder blows 
The martial clangor, lo Njcanor’s hoft! ~~ 
With threat’ning turrets crown’d, flowly advance 
The ponderous elephants.- 
The blazing fun, from many a golden fliteld 
Refie@ted; gleatns afar. Judean chief!. ..0.° . 
How fhall:thy force, thy little force fattain. » © 
The dread@ful fhock ! 
The hero comes Tis boundlefs mirth and. fongs»; ; 
And danc¢eand triumph, every labouring ftringy. . 
And -vojce,,and breathing fhell in concert firain. .. p,..4 
To fwell the raptures of tumultuous j joy... , 
O matter of the pafliong and the foul, | 
’ Seraphic, Handel !. how ‘fhall words defcribe Si 
Thy. snafic’s countlefs graces, namelefs pow ers?” shel 


The ode'to:the river Eden has nothing ‘in it :either friking ar 
new: the author! himfelf is imodeft. enough to -obferve that atas 
only added by way of ballaft ; but as it contains nothing that we 
can commend, fois there nothing to be found init that we car 
cenfure ; a ftriking proof that we'fhould: judge ‘of every work 
by the greatnels of its cnnal bent gy! ‘and not the fewnefs of its 


cefects., ati $s stom] 
, ae  ewoiomes bed 




















